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I. 

The Church is founded on a rock. “You are Peter and on this rock I will 
build my Church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against her.” These 
words could be inscribed on the front of the main churches of all confessions, 
including Rome, but, of course, without the Roman interpretation. The 
belief that the Church of Christ is unshakeable and unconquerable com¬ 
prises one of the most basic convictions of Christianity. In the epoch of deep 
world crisis and in the dusk of man’s historical paths this unshakeable quality 
of the Church is a haven for the Christian soul. The face of the earth is 
changing; mankind is entering imknown and unexplored paths, and we our¬ 
selves, just like our children, do not know under what new conditions we 
will be living. When the soil on which we are accustomed to stand falters 
and sifts out from under our feet, the rock of the Church will remain. 
“Everyone then who hears these words of mine and does them will be like 
a wise man who built his house upon the rock; and the rain fell, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that house, but it did not 
fall, because it had been founded on the rock” (Mat. 7:24-25). She will 
withstand the storms of man even more: “Heaven and earth will pass away, 
but my words will not pass away” (Mk. 13:31). In the midst of the chang¬ 
ing and the ever new, she alone remains changeless; in the midst of the 
temporal, she alone is eternal. 

But how should we understand and to what should we attribute the 
unalterable in the Church? Is everything in the Church changeless and in 
what sense is the Church herself changeless? Such are the questions that, 
under various aspects, stir modem Christian thought. These are not only 

♦First published in Russian in Zhivoe Predanie, Paris, 1936, YMCA Press, pp. 
82-96. 
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academic questions, they are questions vital to Christian life, since the solu¬ 
tion of another question depends on them; i.e., what should and must be 
the attitude of the Church towards modem life and its problems. If every¬ 
thing in the Church is changeless and there is nothing temporal in her, then 
this means that modem life concerns the Church only to the degree in which 
the Church must keep and preserve her sanctity in the life of the world in 
order to bring it to the time of fulfillment. This presupposes that the Church 
to a certain degree is withdrawn from the world; there is one road—^from the 
world into the Church—^but there is no road from the Church into the 
world. This would be correct only if the Church, together with its members, 
could leave the world. But she does not lead them out of the world (“since 
then you would need to go out of the world” [I Cor. 5:10].) and, accord¬ 
ingly, the Church cannot leave her members in the world alone. The 
Church faces the world, not the desert. She abides in the world and builds 
in the world until “the fulness of time.” In relation to the world the Church, 
aside from a concern for self-preservation, also has positive concerns. If this 
is so, then there must be in the Church not only that which is unalterable, 
but also that which changes; along with the eternal, that which is temporal. 
Where then is the eternal and temporal in the Church, where is the dividing 
line between them, and what are their interrelationships? 

IL 

Dogmatic decisions concern the inner truths of faith, which are un¬ 
changing and mandatory for all, aloof from time and absolute. But are the 
regions of the eternal and immutable in the Church only limited to dogmas? 
Beades dogmas we also have canonical deidsions regulating the Church’s 
external order and stmcture. How should these decisions be considered? 
Do they belong exclusively to the temporal realms, and in virtue of this are 
they changeable, or are they, just as dogmas, included in the realm of the 
eternal, or at least connected with that which is eternal and absolute in the 
Church? In answer to this question Protestantism says that canonical de¬ 
cisions are the produlct of jus humanum and are, consequently, mutable, 
either separately or jointly. Catholicism distinguishes between jus divinum 
and jus humanum. Those canonical decrees that are based on divine law 
are unchangeable and absolute, and no church authority can revoke them. 
Dogmas are distinguished from canonical decrees only by their content. 
Decrees derived from jus humanum, and which also comprise the jus ecclesi- 
asticum, are subject to change and even repeal by the corresponding ecclesi¬ 
astical organs. Thus Protestantism and Catholicism each in its own manner 
establishes a distinction between the changeless and changing, the realm of 
the eternal and the realm of the temporal in the Church, The realms of the 
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eternal and temporal correspond to the regions of the divine and human, 
jus divinum and jus humanum. These two spheres are tom apart and acquire 
a nature of self-containment. But this answer is not adequate, since in spite 
of emphasmng the existence of two spheres in the Church, it does not estab¬ 
lish any interrelation or connection between them. 

What is the Orthodox Church’s jxxsition? Aside from the recently ac¬ 
cepted view, under the influence of Catholicism, in which canonical decrees 
are divided into decisions based upon jus humanum and jus divinum^ the 
existence of jus humanum is unknown to Orthodoxy. In any case, it was 
unknown to both the ancient Church and the Church of the ecumenical 
councils. The Council in Trullo, in listing the decisions that are mandatory, 
added, “Let no one be permitted to change or revoke the above mles and 
to accept others in place of the mles presented” (Canon 2). The Seventh 
Ecumenical Council proclaimed even more decisively and energetically that 
“We welcome and embrace the divine canons, and we corroborate the entire 
and rigid fiat of them that have been set forth by the renowned Apostles, 
who were and are tmmpets of the Spirit, and those both of the six holy 
ecumenical councils and of the ones assembled regionally for the purpose of 
setting forth such edicts, and of those of our holy fathers. For all those men, 
having been guided by the light dawning out of the same Spirit prescribed 
mles that are to our best interest,” since “if forever the prophetic voice com¬ 
mands us to keep the testimonies of Gk)d (ta martyria tou Theou) and to 
live in them, it is plain that they remain unwavering and rigid” (Canon 1). 

The existence of jus humanum was also unknown to the Byzantine com¬ 
mentators of the twelfth century. Nonetheless, in the age of the ecumenical 
coimdls, as it had been earlier and was later, canonical decrees were revoked 
and changed by the Church in both the fulness of her life and through her 
highest power, the coimcils—they themselves changed the decisions of previ¬ 
ous councils. The Council in Trullo, after having announced the immutabil¬ 
ity of the canons, wrote in the famous Twelfth Canon that introduced celi¬ 
bacy for the episcopate, “We have therefore made it a great concern to us 
to do everything possible for the benefit of the flocks under hand, and it has 
seemed best not to allow such a thing to occur hereafter at all. We assert 
this, however, not with any intention of setting aside or overthrowing any 
legislation laid down apostolically, but having due regard for the salvation 
and safety of peoples and for their advancement, with a view to avoiding 
any likelihood of giving anyone cause to blame the priestly polity.” 

Jus humanum does not exist in the Church; all decisions are divinely 
inspired (“they are all enlightened by one and the same Spirit”), and they 
must remain indestmctable and unshakeable. Does this mean then that the 
Orthodox Church by denying jus humanum, in contrast to Protestantism, 
only recognizes jus divinum? But then how is it possible to account for the 
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assertion that the icanons are indestructable and unshakeable when they are 
altered, albeit these changes are not, at the same time, a corruption or 
revocation of former decrees? The question approaches a somewhat obvious 
paradox. In fact, how is it possible to understand the actions of the Council 
in Trullo in changing the Apostolic Canon on the j>ermissibility of a married 
episcopate and introducing celibacy, and at the same time affirming that 
this decision does not revoke or corrupt the icanon? An attempt to under¬ 
stand the affirmations of the Council in Trullo must be, at the same time, an 
attempt to clarify the Orthodox teaching about the temporal and eternal in 
canon law. 

III. 

Christian thought tends towards two proles: while remaining in the boun¬ 
daries of Christianity, one is called Monophysitism and the other is generally 
labeled Nestorianism. In other words, the content of Christian thought is 
outlined by the Chalcedonian doctrine. Aside from its direct relationship to 
questions about the natures in Christ, the Chalcedonian dogma has a par¬ 
ticular meaning in the teachings of the Church. The New Testament Church 
is the diosien people of God (I Pet. 2:9). The chosen people of the New 
Testament in their totality comprise the Body of Christ, whose head is 
Christ himself (I Cor. 12:22, 27). To abide in the Church means to be 
included in the Body of Christ, to become its member through partaking of 
the Body of Christ. “The cup of blessing which we bless, is it not a partici¬ 
pation in the blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not a partici¬ 
pation in the body of Christ? Because there is one bread, we who are many 
are one body, for we all partake of the one bread” (I Cor. 10:16-17). The 
Eucharistic gathering is the gathering of the chosen people of God with 
Christ God, in His presence; it is the gathering of the Church, for where 
two or three are gathered in His name, He is there also; it is the fullness of 
the Church, since the whole Christ is present in the Eucharistic sacrifice. 
Thus, the Eucharistic gathering concretely and mystically embodies the 
Church; this embodiment occurs in empirical reality and has itself an em¬ 
pirical aspect. 

Like the Eucharist, the Church has an empirical reality and an empirical 
nature. Her dual nature is the dual nature of its God-man organism and is 
similar to the dual nature of Christ. The relationship of the empirical and 
spiritual natures is determined by the Chalcedonian formula: undivided, 
inseparable, unchanging and unmingled. The invisible, spiritual being of the 
Church is manifested through her empirical nature. Therefore, the division 
of the Church into visible and invisible, such as is characteristic of Protes¬ 
tantism, is incorrect in that it destroys the Church’s empirical reality. The 
Church is one, just as Christ is one, being visible and invisible at the same 
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time. The fulness of the Church is contained in the invisible, which indis¬ 
solubly includes in itself the visible Church; but it does not merge with the 
visible nor does it engulf the visible. In the same way the visible Church 
contains the fulness of the Church, not just the self-contained visible part. 
To divide the Church into the visible and invisible is ecclesiastical Nestorian- 
ism, and hence a refutation of the Church’s God-man nature, since the visible 
Church is inevitably related exlclusively to empirical reality. Existing in an 
empirical reality, the Church, through its empirical nature, enters into his¬ 
tory and herself is clothed in the fabric of history. 

The organic structure of the Church as the Body of Christ presupposes 
a particular order, taxis, deriving from the very essence of the Church. This 
order is the law of Church life and of its organization, revealed as absolute 
truth, as a dogmatic teaching. This includes the teachings on the structure 
of the body of the Church, the composition of the ecclesiastical society, and 
the doctrines of the Church’s hierarchy, of the sacraments, etc. This order 
not only concerns the spiritual essence of the Church, but also her empirical 
fabric, ance the latter is inseparable from the former and is organically tied 
with it. 

Contrary to R. Sohm’s opinion, the ecclesiastical structure did not develop 
in the order of a historical process owing to the penetration of law into the 
Church. The Church’s structure is not connected to law, as such, but resulted 
from the very essence of the Church. From the very beginning the Church 
entered history as a society having a determined form of structure. In the 
so-called charismatic period the Church already had the determined structure 
of her historical existence. True, the early Christian communities only began 
to be clothed in the fabric of history, but the fabric was transparent, and 
through it was seen clearly the Church’s genuine essence. 

The forms of the Church’s historical existence are quite varied. For 
anyone acquainted with the history of the Church, this is so evident that it 
requires no proof. One historical form in the course of history was replaced 
by another. Nevertheless, despite all the various historical forms, we can 
find in them all a certain constant nucleus. The nucleus is the dogmatic 
teachings about the Church; in other words, the Church herself. The his¬ 
torical forms of Church life are conditioned by the content of the dogmatic 
teaching. Church life can acquire only those forms which are consistent 
with the essence of the Church and which are capable of expressing this 
essence in given historical situations. From this it follows that a change in 
the content of the dogmatic teaching about the Church must give rise to 
a corruption in the doctrine about the order and structure of the Church’s 
body, and the latter will find its expression in the forms of the historical 
existence of the Church. Even in antiquity—in the first epoch of Christianity 
—^heretical societies had a structure different than that found in the Cath- 
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olic Church. The more the doctrine about the Church was distorted the 
less the structure of these societies resembles the Church’s, and in extreme 
cases, in gnostic societies, nothing was held in common with it. The varieties 
of ecclesiastical structures found today in Catholicism, Protestantism and 
Orthodoxy to a great extent are also explained by the variety of dogmatic 
teachings about the Church. On the other hand, the unity of dogmatic 
teachings makes for a basic unit in the historical forms of Church life. The 
communities of the Catholic Church in the first centuries of Christianity 
developed the same ecclesiastical structures, despite the complete lack of 
formal relations between them and the lack of a common canonical legisla¬ 
tion. 

The dogmatic teaching about the Church is embodied in the historical 
forms of ecclesiastical life. However, this embodiment is never complete, but 
remains relative. The historical life of the Church is not capable of embody¬ 
ing the essence of the Church to its fullest; it can only more or less approx¬ 
imate it. Therefore the possibility of some kind of ideal canonical form is 
excluded. The recognition of the existence of an ideal form would bring 
about an improper absolutizing of the relativity of the Church’s historical 
fabrics. The Church lives in the general historical life of her epoch. Her his¬ 
torical forms, unlike the dogmatic, are to a great extent conditioned by the 
general conditions of life in history. The dogmatic teachings are a constant 
factor and not dependent on a historical process, but are the teachings em¬ 
bodied in the fabric of history, which is continuously subjected to various 
changes. The Church does not change her forms of historical life accidentally 
or arbitrarily, nor does the Church accommodate herself to contemporary 
life and passively follow the times. 

Historical conditions do influence the forms of Church life, but not in 
the sense that these conditions prescribe various changes in the Church’s 
life, for the Church herself, from the depths of essence, changes her forms 
of historical existence. The Church strives, under given historical conditions, 
to find a form that would more fully and completely express the Church’s 
essence, the Church herself and her dogmatic teaching. Thus we come to a 
very important conclusion: the interrelationship between the Church’s his¬ 
torical existence and her essence is such that the historical existence is that 
form in which the essence of the Church is embodied in history. By employ¬ 
ing this formula it is easy to explain why the recognition of only one ideal 
form of the Church’s historical existence would correspond to an improper 
absolutizing of that existence. If such a form did exist, then it would be rec¬ 
ognized that the temporal existence of the Church ceased to be temporal and 
that the Church was divorced from a general historical life. More essentially, 
this would bring into oblivion the Church’s empirical aspect, which can 
not be absolutized; nor can it be engulfed by the Church’s spiritual nature. 
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The oblivion of the empirical nature is the other pole in the doictrine on the 
Church, ecclesiastical Monophysitism. 

IV. 


The interrelation between the forms of Church life and the Church’s 
essence is established through canonical decrees. At the present time a solu¬ 
tion has not been obtained to the question of whether these norms have a 
legal character or not, and also whether it is possible to admit the existence 
of ecclesiastical law in the Church or, as Sohm thinks, whether this be in 
contradiction to the essence of the Church. Neither has the problem of the 
essence of law been solved, which is a cardinal point in this question. Leav¬ 
ing this question completely aside, it is essential to emphasize how the canons 
differ from regular legal norms. The latter establish and regulate order in 
social organisms belonging cx^mpletely to an empirical existence. Even if 
we admit that they bring the life of social organisms into accordance with 
“legal sense” (Rechtsgefuhl), this still does not remove us from the empirical 
realm, since this “legal sense” is in itself an empirical value. 

On the other hand the Church is a divine-human organism, which is 
the essential characteristic separating it from all other social organisms not 
having a divine-human nature. The canons do not establish the basic order 
of this organism (that is presented in the dogmas about the Church); they 
only regulate the canonical structure of the Church so that it can more per¬ 
fectly reveal the Church’s essence. Therefore there are no decrees in canonical 
literature which, in correspondence to jurisprudence, we would be able to 
label “fundamental.”^ Canons fashion dogma into a form of norms that must 
be followed in Church life in order to be consistent with the dogmatic teach¬ 
ings. Canons are a kind of canonical interpretation of the dogmas for a par¬ 
ticular moment of the Church’s historical existence. They in fact are a model, 
a rule, of form of life for the Church’s society. They express the truth about 
the order of Church life, but rather than expressing this truth in absolute 
forms, they conform to historical existence. 

Proceeding from this characteristic of the canons, the division of canons 
between those based upon divine law and those based upon human law 
should be resolutely repudiated. That which in canonical decisions is re¬ 
ferred to as divine law does not apply to the canons, but to the dogmatic 
definitions. No matter how we may define law, canons in no way belong to 
the field of law. Everything in scripture refers to the areas of faith and 
morality, and Christ left no canonical definitions which could determine the 
structure of the Church in her historical existence. Nevertheless, is it possible 


^ See my article “Kanony i kanoniclieskoe soznanie,” Put\ 1933. 
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to conclude that all canons are based exclusively on human law just because 
of the lack of canons based upon divine law? We admit—^and we must 
admit—that there are some canons that in reality refer to human law. These 
are mainly governmental decrees concerning the affairs of the Church. How¬ 
ever, the Church never confused these decrees with canons and always 
distinguished between kanones and nomoi. We can also ascribe to human 
law those Church decrees not having their foundation in dogmatic teachings, 
but in considerations of a non ecclesiastical nature; but we cannot, at the 
same time, declare that all the canons accepted by the Church are lacking 
in grace and are nonecclesiastical. Jus humanum only regulates empirical or¬ 
ganisms. If human law existed alone in the Church, the Church would be¬ 
long exclusively to the realm of empirical reality. The Protestant teaching 
that canonical definitions are based solely on human law is an inevitable 
conclusion derived from the Protestant teaching about the Church: the vis¬ 
ible Church is an empirical value, and as a consequence human law natu¬ 
rally operates in the Church. Ecclesiastical Nestorianism is thus reflected in 
the canonical realm by the recognition of jus humanum as its exclusive guid¬ 
ing principle. 

If Protestantism recognizes the presence of only human law in the 
Church, then it is inwardly consistent and adheres to its dogmatic teaching. 
For the Orthodox Church, however, such a recognition contradicts the doc¬ 
trine of the Church. The Church as an organism is human and divine and 
full of grace. Everything in the Church is filled with grace: ^‘Ubi ecclesia, 
ibi et spiritus Dei, et ubi spiritus Dei, illic ecclesia et omnis gratia “Where 
the Church is, there is the Spirit of God, and where is the Spirit of God, 
there is the Church and all of grace” (Iraen. Ill, 24, 5). Henice even the 
genuine Church decrees possess grace. They, just as dogmas, are revealed 
truths. The formula “It pleases the Holy Spirit and us,” can be applied 
equally to both dogmatic and canonical decrees. According to the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council the latter are “divine” rules (Canon 1). The dual na¬ 
ture of the Church defined in Chalcedon is opposed to both ecclesiastical 
Nestorianism and ecclesiastical Monophysitism. In accordance with this the 
divine-human source of canonical decrees is affirmed by Tradition. If it is 
necessary to speak about law in the Church, then we should not s}>eak of 
divine and human laws as separate entities divorced from one another, but 
we should speak of a single divine-human law. The will of the Church (her 
divine-human will) manifests itself through the canonical decrees in order 
that her historical forms of existence embody her essence. 

Canonical decrees, just as dogmas, are divinely inspired, but from this it 
should not be concluded that they coincide with one another. The distinc¬ 
tion between dogmas and canons does not lie in the source of their being, 
but in the fact that dogmas are absolute truths and canons are applications 
of these truths for the historical existence of the Church. Dogmas do not 
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concern temporal existence, while canons are temporal. This temporal aspect 
does not, however, diminish their divinely-inspired nature, since the temporal 
does not refer to that nature. They are temporal in the sensei that they are 
applied to that which is temporal, the historical forms of the Church’s 
existence. The truth that canons express is in itself absolute, but the content 
of canons is not this truth itself, but the mode through which this truth must 
be expressed in a given historical form of the Church’s life. Canons express 
the eternal in the temporal. The temporal is the “how,” the mode of appli¬ 
cation, while the eternal is that which is applied. 

v. 

The problem of changes or immutability in the canons is solved by their 
eternal-temporal character. The historical forms of the Church are pliable 
and alterable since the essence of the Church is embodied in definite histor¬ 
ical conditions. Canonical decrees follow historical forms since they direct 
these forms towards a more complete expression of the Church’s essence. 
They are changed inasmuch as the Church’s life undergoes changes under 
various historical conditions. If the historical conditions in which the Church 
lives always remained constant, then the canons would not experience any 
changes. As truths of divine revelation they are indisputable—“We uphold 
the all-encompassing and unshakeable enactment of these rules” (Canon 2 
m Trullo )—but in a relative, not absolute, sense; they are relevant only for 
their own age. The underlying dogmatic truth of the canons cannot be 
changed; only their application and embodiment in a canon can be altered 
by the historical existence of the Church. 

Just as in physics a force can act only if it has a point of application, 
so too canons are active only if they have a point of application in the con¬ 
ditions of the Church’s life for which they were decreed. If this point of 
application no longer exists, then the canons become inactive; either they 
altogether cease to be active or they undeigo changes, or to be more exact, 
they are replaced by others. If we restrict the scope of our investigation to 
only the most narrow understanding of canons, i.e. decrees of the councils 
and the Holy Fathers, then we will find a series of canons completely in¬ 
applicable to our present Church life, as, for example, all the decisions con¬ 
cerning the receiving of the lapsed into the Church or those relating to the 
penitential discipline and institutions that have disappeared or that have 
been replaced by others, such as the chorepiscopoi, the oikonomox, the 
ekdikoi, etc. We even find decisions that Church authorities do not presently 
require to be fulfilled any more. In the fourth century the Church authori¬ 
ties required everyone present at the liturgy to participate in the Eucharist 
(Apostolic Canon 9 and Canon 2 of the Council of Antioch), but as a con- 
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sequence of new conditions of life the Church abandoned these demands. 
To this category belong also the canons regulatir^ the transfers of bishops 
and clerics from one region to another. The number of such examples could 
be significantly increased since in reality the majority of the canonical deci¬ 
sions contained in the Book of Rules can no longer be applied to modem 
Chuitch life in their literal sense. If they are applied, then it is not in the 
meaning in which they were published. New understandings are constantly 
being infused into the old canons, so that in fact a new decision is brought 
about, but expressed in the old form: often, the old canonical decree is so 
much mingled with the new content, that the old content is completely 
blotted out of the Church’s memory. Canon 12 of Antioch directs a ‘con¬ 
demned bishop to appeal to a “larger council of bishops.” In accordance 
with the later-created patriarchal regions as jurisdictional entities, the 
“larger council of bishops” was seen as a council of bishops of a i>atriarchal 
province. Thus Balsamon writes in commenting on this canon, “The canon 
says that a deposed (bishop) should ap{>eal not to the Emperor, but to a 
larger council of bishops. For this reason a (bishop) deposed, for example, 
by the metrojx>litan of Ephesus or Thessalonica, should be justly prompted 
to appeal to the Ecumenical Patriarch.” The “greater council of bishops of a 
dioicese” mentioned in Canon 6 of the First Ecumenical Council is under¬ 
stood in exactly the same way. Meanwhile, as is demonstrated by Canon 14 
of Antioch, the councils of Antioch and Constantinople interpreted as 
“greater council” not a patriarchal council, but a provincial council enlarged 
with bishops from neighboring provinces. The correct meaning of the famous 
Canons 6 and 7 of the First Nicean Council remain to the present unclear 
or, in any case, controversial. 

In the age of creative conciliar activity the Church enlarged, replaced 
and changed old canonical decrees. Along with this the “unshakeable content 
of the canons”—even those that were changed—^was not violated. If the 
new decision genuinely reflected the Church, then the dogmatic teaching 
that served as the basis for both the new and the old canons remain un¬ 
changed. The old canon continued to reflect a tmth, but only for a past 
epoch. This is exactly how the Council in Trullo acted when it considered 
it necessary and in keeping with its epoch to introduce celibacy for the 
episcopate and directed that all previously ordained bishops should leave 
their wives. The council was correct to write that it published the new 
decree “not with any intention of setting aside or overthrowing any legisla¬ 
tion laid down Apostolically, but having due regard for the salvation and 
safety of people and for their advancement.” The Apostolic Canon was 
a canonical decree; it expressed the dogmatic teaching about the Church’s 
hierarchy, but it expressed the hierarchy in conformity with its era. When 
the historical conditions of life changed, it was ncessary to issue a new de- 
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cree in order to express the same dogmatic teaching. Whether or not the 
canonical conscience of the CouncU in Trullo was correct is a question of a 
different order^ but it is completely clear that the historical epoch of the 
Council in Trullo greatly differed from the times of the Apostles. An indi¬ 
cation of the changes that took place in the historical conditions is Justin¬ 
ian’s demand that candidates for the episcopate be unmarried, i.e. either 
single or widowers without children. 

If the organs of the Church’s authority, especially in periods of decline 
in creativity, inadequately follow the Church’s reality, then the life of the 
Church itself will make up for this deficiency. Then arise the Church’s cus¬ 
toms, which constantly acquire the noon of canons. The Church always gives 
great importance to custom, especially when it is based upon tradition. “An 
unwritten custom of the Church must be respected as a law” {Nomocanon, 
article XIV). In such cases a custom serves as an addition to and an inter¬ 
pretation of canonical decrees. But custom can make up for deficiency in 
canonical creativity both in a podtive and n^ative fashion. It will suffice to 
cite a few more striking examples. Apostolic Canon 9 and Canon 2 of 
Antioch, mentioned above, prescribe that “all the faithful who enter the 
church and hear the Scriptures should remain for prayer and Holy Com¬ 
munion.” According to the accepted customary interpretation, this canon 
has come to be understood in the sense of requiring only presence at, not 
participation in the Eucharist. In interpreting Canon 2 of Antioch, Balsa- 
mon writes. 

Read what is written in the Apostolic Canons (8 and 9) and in 
accordance with them understand the present canon, and say 
that those who refrain from Holy Communion (and are men¬ 
tioned here) are not those who reject it or, as some have said, 
those who refrain out of reverence or humility (for the first should 
not only be separated, but exconfimunicated as heretics; the sec¬ 
ond tyj>e will be worthy of forgiveness for the sake of reverence 
and fear before the holy), but those who because of their pride 
and contempt leave the Church before holy communion and 
do not wait to see the divine communion of the holy mysteries. 

The interpretation does not end with this, for the same Balsamon a little 
further writes, 

And in as much as some say: why then doesn’t the Ecumenical 
Patriarch, on the holy day of the Resurrection, wait to the end 
of the liturgy, but instead, rising from his seat^ leaves after the 
Gospel? Then we answer them: because the divine liturgy in its 
proper sense takes place after the reading of the Holy Gospel.... 

After the Gospel the celebration of the most pure bloodless sacri¬ 
fice begins, and for this reason the Patriarch is correct when he 
leaves before this and after the Holy Gospel, and he does not trans¬ 
gress the canons. In such a manner no one transgresses if he 
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leaves either before or after the Gospel, provided, of course that 
he does so out of necessity or because of a pious and unobjection¬ 
able reason. 

Another example: Canon 9 of the Council in TruHo forbids a cleric to 
operate a tavern (kapelikon). After the Council in Trullo there arose a 
custom in Byzantium of j>ermitting a cleric to own a tavern under the con¬ 
dition he does not personally operate it. In this connection 2k>naras writes, 
“If a cleric owns such an establishment (a tavern), and rents it out to an¬ 
other, then he will not be subject to harm as regards his calling.” Balsamon 
even more specifically writes, “The present canon determines that a cleric 
should not have a tavern; i.e,, he should not be engaged in tavern trade; for 
if he has a tavern as a landlord and rents it to others, there is nothing new 
in this, since this is done by monasteries and various churches. Therefore 
read in the place of energein (“to act,” “to work”) the word ekhein (“to 
have”).” 

In connection with such customs the words of Cyprian are brought to 
mind: “non quia aliquando erratum est, ideo semper errandum esf^ —^“mis¬ 
takes should not be committed under the pretext that they had been com¬ 
mitted in the past” (Ep. 73, 22). The true meaning of the Church’s decrees 
is forgotten or distorted, and their place is taken by customs having no foun¬ 
dation in the Church’s canons! The historical perspective is lost, and the 
appearance of a custom is associated with the ancient past, blessed by the 
works of the Fathers of the Church or the ecumenical councils. A false tra¬ 
dition is created that destroys the divine-human nature of the Church be¬ 
cause the Church’s life is led away from its dogmatic foundations. The iner¬ 
tia of this false tradition can be overcome only by a renewal of creative 
canonicity. 

VI. 

As we have seen, Orthodox teaching recognizes in principle the altera- 
bility of canonical decrees. It would be more exact to say that the Church 
demands a creative attitude towards contemporary life. The Church exam¬ 
ines contemporary life as a theme and as material for its creativity. For this 
reason the doctrine of the immutability of the canons, which we often come 
across at the present time, represents a rejection of creative activity and 
creative attitude towards contemporary life. Nonetheless, it is impossible to 
avoid the historical situation in which one lives, since the modem life itself 
enters the Church, and if a creative attitude toward it is lacking, a passive 
acceptance of it is inevitable; there will simply be an adjustment to it, and 
passive adjustment is always detrimental to Church life. 

Moreover, the doctrine of the immutability of canons amounts to apply¬ 
ing all existing decrees to any form of the Church’s historical life. This in- 
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accurate doctrine is usually derived from the premise of the “divine’* char¬ 
acter of the canons^ an essentially correct premise. However, it leads in 
practice to an assertion of human will instead of the divine-human will in 
the Church. The divinely inspired character of the canonical decrees is de¬ 
fined by their being an expression of the Church’s will, which is directed 
in such a way that the life of the Church under given conditions would 
correspond to its dogmatic teachings. The attempt to apply the Church’s 
decrees when the conditions for which they were published no longer exist, 
will bring about the opposite result, and for this reason such an effort will 
become an expression of the human will instead of the divine-human will. 
No one doubts the divinely inspired character of the canonical directions 
given by the Apostle Paul in his first epistle to the Corinthians; nevertheless, 
if we tried to apply these directions and to resurrect artificially such institu¬ 
tions as the prophets, the apostles, the gift of languages, the gift of inter¬ 
preting, etc., we would produce the greatest possible distortions in con¬ 
temporary Church life. To return to the first centuries of Christianity in the 
life of the Church is to reject history. The concern of the Church lies not 
behind her in the past centuries, but in the present and ahead in the future. 

The true understanding of Tradition consists not in a mechanical repeti¬ 
tion of the past, but in the principle of the uninterrupted flow of life and 
creativity, in the undiminishing grace that abides in the Church. In them¬ 
selves, the spirit of canonical decree lies in this true Tradition, in that they 
serve “for the salvation and the advancement of the people.” Collections of 
canonical docrees have existed and will continue to exist, but there shall 
always be lacking in them the first canon, a most important and fundamental 
one. It will be lacking because it is found in Tradition, and in this canon is 
contained the understanding of canonical Tradition. This canon tells us that 
canonical decrees are canonical only when they achieve that for which they 
were intended: to serve as a canonical expression of the dogmatic teachings 
in the historical forms of the Church’s existence. 

It is rare to find a moment in Church history that so persistently demands 
a creative attitude towards contemj>orary life as the present time. The 
familiar historical conditions of Church life that were established and crys¬ 
tallized over the centuries are now being fundamentally changed; the new 
is in no way similar to the old. The conscience of the Church cannot accept 
the thought of a mechanical adaptation to modem life, since that would 
constitute a defeat by modem life. Out of her depths and her essence the 
Church is creatively searching to discover those forms of historical existence 
in which the dogmatic teachings could be most fully expressed. These new 
forms of historical life require creative canonical work. The Church cannot 
live only by the existing canon law, which is in reality the law of the 
Byzantine Church supplemented by the decrees of local Churches. The 
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Church has the right to perform creative canonical work at all times, not 
just in a restricted period of time. 

No matter how open to criticism this activity may be, it is nevertheless 
impossible to avoid it. All creativity is threatened with the possibility of 
error. If in the past there were errors in the doctrinal rulings of some coun¬ 
cils, they are all the more possible in the realm of canons. These errors occur 
when the decrees do not draw Church life together with its doctrine, but 
rather separate doctrine from life. The sources of such errors lies in man’s 
wUl, which often errs and accepts falsehoods for truths, and sometimes even 
contradicts the Church’s wUl. Jus humanum infiltrates the Church as an in¬ 
terpretation of this historical existence. The wider the realm of jus humanum 
in the Church, the coarser the historical forms of the Church’s existence be¬ 
come, and the more difficult it becomes for the essence of the Church to 
pierce through the historical fabric. The law of man, by penetrating into the 
Church, tends to transform the Church from a divine-human organism full 
of grace into a legal institution. A well-known stage of development, eccle¬ 
siastical institutionalism, threatens Church life with obvious distortions, since 
it threatens to suppress the Church’s life in grace. 

The sins of the historical Church are found in this realm. It is enough to 
recall the system of coercion that was borrowed from secular life by canon 
law: forced imprisonment in monasteries, prisons for the clergy in the lesi- 
dences of bishops, the system of ransom in the penitential discipline, the 
“founders’” rights, both in their entirety and in their various distortions, 
which led to the transformation of churches and monasteries into objects of 
sale, exchange, inheritance or gifts, the idiorhythmic monasteries with their 
brotherhoods, which transformed them into credit institutions, etc. But there 
is no need to multiply such examples, for no matter how serious the dis¬ 
tortions of the spirit of canonical decrees, they were not capable, nor will 
they ever be capable, of suppressing the Church’s life in grace. “The gates 
of hell shall not prevail against her.” Church life slowly and constantly 
sweeps away those decrees that are unnatural to it and corrects the distor¬ 
tions that they introduce into the reality of the Church. 

However, errors in canon law are in the main, if not exclusively, a result 
not of creativity, but are on the contrary a decline of creativity, an extin¬ 
guishing of the Spirit, the pale inactivity of death. During the creative epochs 
there was, as there always will be, enough strength in the Church to con¬ 
front error with truth. Mistakes can be avoided only through a clear and 
correct canonical consciousness and under the condition that canonical 
creativity always remains full of grace in the Church. It is impossible to 
protect ourselves from error by refusing to be creative, since the very rejec¬ 
tion is a yet greater error and a violation of the divine-human will, and also 
because it opens up greater opportunities for the operation of jus humanum 
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in the Church. Only the Church and her blessed powers are capable of 
protecting herself from the errors of creativity —uhi ecclesia, ibi et Spiritus 
Dei (“Where the Church is, there is the Spirit of God”)—and the Com¬ 
forter, the Holy Spirit “will teach you everytfiing and remind you of all that 
He said” (John 14:26). 

VIL 

The temporal as an expression of the eternal, the alterable as an 
expression of the unalterable; of such an order are the interrelations of 
the temporal and eternal in canon law; such is it in the Church herself, in 
which the temporal and eternal are joined, so that if one absolutize the 
temporal and alterable, the eternal and unalterable themselves become 
relative. This joining springs from the very essence of the Church as a 
living divine-human organism. Life is in the Church herself, and she herself 
abides in life, in the “world,” and she cannot go out of the world in so far 
as empirical nature is present in her. Thus the Church faces not the desert, 
but the world in which she has creative and constructive concerns. The 
Church creatively seeks in the historical conditions of her existence those 
forms of life in which she could more perfectly express her essence, and by 
this the Church aCiquires the ability to influence contemporary reality. A 
creative influence on life does not signify the acceptance of this life, for this 
life itself often rejects the Church. But whether she is rejected or accepted, 
the Church brings her light and judgement into the world by continuously 
changing the historical forms of her existence. Being in the world, she con¬ 
vinces the world “of sin and of righteousness and of judgment” (John 16:8). 

The inalterability and indestructibility of the Church lies in the immuta¬ 
bility of her life that cannot be overcome by the world. The more terrifying 
the present is and the more gloomy the future, the stronger the rock of the 
Church becomes and the more steadfastly we stand on it. 

Through her historical forms of existence the Church not only exists in 
history, but history too abides in the Church. In the Church and through 
the Church the historical process acquires its purpose: it strives for the 
last extreme goal, to its concluding point. In periphrase of the words of 
one German Protestant scholar, it must be said that “all Christian history 
to the present day, its internal real history, rests on the awaiting of the 
parousia.” The Church is striving forward and constantly awaiting the 
Coming, of which she unceasingly sighs, “Yea, arise, Lord Jesus.” 

Translated by James LaBeau 
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Is a New Orthodox 
"Confession of Faith” 
Necessary?* 

Archbishop Basil (Krivocheine) 


The question of the composition and publication of an Orthodox con¬ 
fession which would be complete and common to all is a rather new problem 
for Orthodoxy, at least if we stress the word ‘‘complete,” which corresponded, 
it seems, to the thought of those who drew up the program for the Pro- 
Synod.^ We have, of course, several confessions coming from the post-con¬ 
ciliar period.^ Among them we note, above all, that of Saint Gregory Pala- 
mas to the Council of Constantinople of 1351 and that of Saint Mark of 
Ephesus to the pseudo-council of Ferrara-Florence of 1439-1440. Equally 
well-known is the confession of Gennadius Scholarios, Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople, which he presented to Sultan Mohammed II its goal being limited 
to introducing the Christian faith to the Moslems, it lacks rigorous dogmatic 
precision and is of no theological interest. We also have a series of confes¬ 
sions from the post-Byzantine period. Among these the best known are those 
of the (future) Patriarch of Alexandria, Metrophanes Critopoulos (1625), 
of Metropolitan Peter Mogila (1640-1643), of Patriarch Dositheos (1672) 
and that of the Council of Constantinople of 1727, the author of which was 
Patriarch Chrysanthos. All these confessions were composed in response to 
concrete situations and precise theolcgical problems; they therefore did not 
pretend to be complete and universal or able to replace the others. Certainly 


* First published in French in Vestnik russkogo zapadno-evropeiskogo patriarshego 
Ekzarkhata, No. 54-55, 1966, pp. 71-74. 

1 Adopted by the Pan-Orthodox Conference of Rhodes [Ed.], 

2 The sources are indicated in our article “Les Textes symboliques dans TEglise 
Orthodoxe” in Vestnik Patriarshego Ekzarkhata, No. 48, pp. 197-217, No. 49, pp. 10- 
23, No. 50, pp. 71-82. The present article examines new aspects of the problem. 

^Text in I. Karmires, Ta dogamtiaka kai symvolika mnemeia tes Orthodoxou 
Katholikes Ekklesias, I, second ed., Athens, 1960, pp. 429-436. 
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in our time there will be no objections in principle against a new order of 
confession, either general or particular, which can be established and ap¬ 
proved by a future ecumenical council. The Church today provides all the 
gifts of grace, and the aid of the Holy Spirit is always at work to formulate 
the teaching and avoid falling into error. Therefore the question is not so 
much of a possibility in principle, but of the necessity or usefulness of pub¬ 
lishing a confessioii of a general order in our time and also of the practical 
means of realiring such an enterprise. 

One must say first of all that “complete” confessions of faith, i.e., general 
and universal, are more characteristic of Roman Catholicism and Protestant¬ 
ism than of Orthodoxy. Because they were in many respects new religions, 
distinct from the faith and teaching of the ancient Church, these two groups 
experienced the vital necessity (it is hard to say which of the two experi¬ 
enced this urge more acutely) to formulate, for the sake of their own preser¬ 
vation, their new doctrine in more or less detailed confessions of faith. 
Thence come the symbolic books of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 
The situation of the Orthodox Catholic Church is very different. It not only 
continues the ancient Church, it is that ancient Church in our time, it is 
identical to it in faith and doctrine. For no other reason than that, the 
Orthodox Church has experienced rather less sharply than others the need 
for formulating confessions of faith, especiallv confessions of a general nature. 

One cannot deny that since the ecumencial councils a large number of 
errors have appeared, especially during the last centuries, as much among 
Orthodox as among the heterodox and unbelieving world which surrounds 
them. It would appear to be incumbent upon Orthodoxy to respond to 
these errors and define its attitude towards them. This question is in reality 
more complex than it appears at first. First of all, the Church avoids, from 
earliest times, judging and studying in detail beliefs and doctrines which are 
strange to it; it had rather consider it to be its task to respond to errors 
and deviations bom in the bosom of Christianity itself and to express itself 
about them. Thus the ecumenical councils did not discuss or study pagan 
beliefs or philosophic doctrines, but refuted and condemned Christian here¬ 
sies. The Church completely rejected non-Christian doctrines, but it con¬ 
sidered it sufficient to oppose its faith to them in a positive way, without 
analyzii^ in detail (at least ofiBcially and in session) those beliefs which were 
alien to Christianity. It would be a mistake to establish this attitude as a 
general rule, all the more since the external circumstances have now 
changed; but the example of the ancient Church retains its general prestige. 
On the other hand, numerous errors of our time, seemingly new, in reality 
are the rebirth of old heresies imder new names, already defined and con¬ 
demned by the coimdls. Finally, die questions and the intellectual and spiritual 
needs of humanity in our time are so varied and numerous that it seems really 
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difficult to respond to them by the means of any “complete” confession. 

One must say that in general the idea of a “complete” and universal 
confession of faith is on the whole strange to the Orthodox ecclesiological 
conscience. The tendency to define everything and formulate all the objects 
of faith exactly violates the essential principle of theological and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal liberty in unity and love, which the celebrated formula of Saint Augus¬ 
tine’s expresses with such relief: In necessariis unit as^ in dubiis lihertas, in 
omnibus caritas. As for what the Fathers considered to belong to the domain 
of free theology, I could cite the following words of Saint Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus the Theologian: “Philosophize about the universe, or the universes... 
about the resurrection, the judgment, the retribution, the sufferings of 
Christ, for in these subjects it is not without usefulness to press on to the 
end, especially since it is not dangerous to be in error. But let us pray to God 
for success, in a small degree now, and later, perhap>s, in a more perfect way 
in Jesus Christ Himself.”^ In other words, questions of creation, redemption, 
and the final destiny of man belonged, in the eyes of Saint Gregory of Nazi- 
anzus, to the domain of theological liberty, where “it is not dangerous to be 
in error.” This is not to say, of course, that the Church ought not touch on 
them, but it would be improper to define all that in a dogmatic and conciliar 
manner. In a general way, the Orthodox Church is distinguished in this 
from Roman Catholicism, for it does not promulgate dogmatic decisions 
where they are unnecessary, where there is no danger of error. In effect, in 
the conscience of the Church, a dogma is rather a guarantee against error, 
an indication of what cannot be thought about God, than a positive revela¬ 
tion of the teaching about God. Professor A. I. Vvedenski said, “Orthodox 
dogmas are neither impediments nor fetters to thought... they are no more 
than preserving definitions by means of which the Church wants to place 
human reason in the necessary perspective for opening to it the possibility 
of an unencumbered and unhalting progression, avoiding the dangers of a 
deviation into deceiving ways.”^ 

The composition of a new Orthodox confession, finally, could be a pre¬ 
text for scandal among the “rank-and-file,” the simple and pious faithful 
who could see in the very fact of such a confession the admission of a cer¬ 
tain insufficiency, even of an error requiring a rectification in Orthodox doc¬ 
trine as it existed until now. One cannot afford not to take account of this 
possibility, for such was the response of the eastern patriarchs to Pope Pius 
IX in 1848, “Among us neither the patriarchs nor the councils have ever 
been able to introduce novelties because the defender of the faith is the body 
of the Church itself, that is to say the i>eople themselves, who want the faith 


^ Horn, 28, Migne, Patrologia graeca, 36, col. 25 A. 
^Bogoslovsky Vestnik, June 1904, p. 196. 
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to be without change forever and that it be identical to the faith of the 
Fathers.”^ In the present case, this would be only a psychological obstacle, 
since, of course, there is no question of a new faith, but of its new comple¬ 
mentary formulations, such as have occurred many a time in the history of 
the Church. However, the promulgation of a new, complete confession of 
faith could provoke some difficulties, even schisms. 

What is even more important is that the composition of a complete con¬ 
fession of Orthodox faith effectively worthy of this name is difficult to realize 
from a practical point of view. Must not such a confession express the whole 
plenitude of the Orthodox ecclesiastical tradition, such as is manifested by 
the Fathers in their consensus? However, it could neither mechanically re- 
j>eat what has already been said nor be a mosaic of texts and patristic quo¬ 
tations; it would have to be a creative synthesis and an application to our 
time of ‘‘a neopatristic synthesis,’’ according to the expression of a well- 
known contemporary theologian, Father Georges Florovsky.^ But the mo¬ 
ment has not come for such a synthesis, faithful in spirit to the holy Fathers 
and at the same time free and complete. First of all, the study of the Fathers 
itself is still far from the degree necessary to provide sufficient foundation 
and material for a synthesis, despite the development and success of patro- 
logy in the last decades. This is all the more so since the participation 
of Orthodox theologians in the current renewal of partristic science is still 
very weak, as the patristic congresses of the last years have proved. For we 
cannot base ourselves on the results of the work of non-Orthodox scholars, 
whatever our high regard for their scientific work may be. One may fear, 
consequently, that the comjx)sition of a complete Orthodox confession at 
this time would be a little beyond the capacity of Orthodox theologians. Or 
rather we risk composing a confession which would be felt to be inadequate 
and a failure, if not immediately, at least in succeeding decades; it would 
be too much conditioned by the limitations and the defects of the theological 
thought in our own epoch. Such a confession could even if it is approved by 
council, be a dead weight hanging over free and creative theological thought, 
making itself an impediment and a constraint instead of serving as a direction 
and a guide. The Holy Spirit would certainly preserve such a conciliar text 
from errors in faith. But, since the human factor is also active in the Church 
and since the Holy Spirit does not do violence to human liberty, the infir¬ 
mity of men in all its poverty could not help but be manifested in the text of 
a complete Orthodox confession. 

It seems to us, consequently, that the moment has not arrived for the 
composing and publishing of a complete confession of the Orthodox faith. 


^Karmires, op. cit., II, p. 920. 

7 “L’ethoa de TEglise orthodoxe,” in Vestnik, No. 42-43 (1963), p. 141. 
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Historical Relativism and 
Authority in Christian 
Dogma* 

John Meyendorff 


The Church is not an authority, just as God is not an authority 
and Christ is not an authority, since authority is something ex¬ 
ternal to us. The Church is not an authority, I say, but the 
Truth—and at the same time the inner life of the Christian, 
since God, Christ, the Church, live in him with a life more real 
than the heart which is beating in his breast and the blood flow¬ 
ing in his veins. But they are alive in him only insofar as he him¬ 
self is living by the ecumenical life of love and unity; i.e., by the 
life of the Church. 

This categorical statement by A. S. Khomyakov, a Russian lay theo¬ 
logian and publicist of the last century, whose lasting influence has not 
vanished among contemporary Orthodox theologians, is only an introduc¬ 
tion to his sweeping definitions of the ultimate difference between Ortho¬ 
doxy, on the one hand, and the whole of Western Christianity, on the other, 
as a conflict over ‘‘authority” in religion. In the West, according to Khom¬ 
yakov, “authority became external power” and “knowledge of religious truths 
[was] cut off from religious life”: Church authority bestowed these truths 
upon human reason alone as means “necessary” or “useful” for salvation, 
and in the Reformation the external authority of the Church was replaced 
by that of Scripture. In both cases, Khomyakov writes, “the premises are 
identical.”^ 

The essential merit of these polemical overstatements is to illustrate the 
fact that the problem of authority has a long history, especially in East-West 
relations, and that it involves not only the question of what or who possesses 
authority, but also a definition of the very concept of authority in matters 
pertaining to the Christian faith. We will try to keep this preliminary ques¬ 
tion in mind throughout our entire discussion of authority in this paper. 

* Paper delivered at a meeting of the American Theological Society on March 31, 
1967, at Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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I. The Authority of God 

The absolute authority of God is one of the basic ideas of the Old Testa¬ 
ment; the revelation of His will is itself an expression of His mercy and can 
be received only with ‘‘fear and trembling.*’^ Thus the Covenant at Sinai is 
understood as an exclusively divine initiative, and Israel is constantly re¬ 
minded by the prophets of Yahweh’s right to impose His conditions. One 
of the main topics of the prophetic preaching is, in fact, to dispel the view 
that Yahweh has any need of Israel and that the Covenant has any simi¬ 
larity with a bargain-type agreement. This one-sidedness of the Covenant 
has been expressed in the use of the Greek diatheke (“Testament” or 
“Will”) by the Septuagint to translate the Hebrew b'rith, instead of a bilat¬ 
eral expression like syntheke^ which would interpret the Covenant as a bi¬ 
lateral pact. It is by this unilateral obedience to God’s commandments that 
Israel will fulfill her terms of the agreement and then receive Cod’s protec¬ 
tion and guidance: “You have declared this day concerning the Lord that 
He is your God, and that you vdll walk in His ways, and keep His statutes 
and His commandments and His ordinances, and will obey His voice; and 
the Lord has declared this day concerning you that you are a people for His 
own possession, as He has promised you, and that you are to keep all His 
commandments” (Dt. 27:17-18). 

The Old Testament idea of covenant reflects the very limit of God’s 
authority, an external authority often expressed in the anthropomorphic 
categories of monarchy, absolute and fear-inspiring. And we know that Paul 
starts precisely with that idea to explain in Romans the content of the 
Christian kerygma : “He has mercy upon whomever He wills, and He hardens 
the heart of whomever He wills..,, Who are you, man, to answer back to 
God?” (Rom. 9:18, 20.) 

However, the New Testament also contains the announcement of a New 
Covenant which changes radically God’s exercise of His authority over men. 
One of the most striking differences, pointed out by C. H. Dodd, is that the 
Old Testament “story is about a community; the interpretation comes 
through individual insight. In the New Testament the story is no longer, 
primarily, about a community, but about a Person.”^ A j>ersonal Messiah 
assumes the destinies of Israel and becomes a party, on behalf of all human¬ 
ity, of a New Covenant with God; moreover, if Moses, gathering Israel at 
the foot of Sinai, threw upon it the blood of oxen, as “blood of the cove¬ 
nant” (Ex. 24:8), Jesus’ New Covenant is “in His blood” (I Cor. 11:25; 
Luke 22:20); or, according to Matthew and Mark, Christ’s own blood be¬ 
comes “the blood of the Covenant” (Mt. 26:28; Mk. 14:24).^ 

If, as C. H. Dodd saw, the New Testament sp)eaks of the people of God 
only “secondarily and derivatively,” it is because Israel in the New Covenant 
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becomes the “body’* of the Messiah^ and thus loses its autonomy. In a sense, 
it even ceases to be simply a “party” of the agreement with Gk^d. The 
Pauline concept of the Church as “Body of Christ” is, in fact, an assump¬ 
tion of the deutero-Isaian theme of the suffering servant without being a 
solution of Isaiah’s fundamental ambiguity: the Messiah, for Paul, is cer¬ 
tainly Jesus, but it is also “in Jesus” the entire New Israel, just as, for 
deutero-Isaiah, the image of the servant suggests both a person and Israel 
as a nation. 

The New Covenant, however, implies also a commandment of God. It 
is the “new commandment” of love (Jn. 13:34), a requirement radically 
different from that of the Mosaic Law, for it represents a personal and 
mutual relationship: “He who has my commandments and keeps them, he 
it is who loves me; and he who loves me will be loved by my Father, and 
I will love him and manifest myself to him” (Jn. 14:21). In both the Paul¬ 
ine and the Johannine understanding of the New Covenant there is in Jesus 
personal and direct encounter between God and man, an encounter which 
became accessible to “many” through the mystery of the Resurrection and 
the presence of the Spirit, an encounter which transcends and replaces the 
legal and external categories of “cornmandment-obedience-faithfulness” of 
the Law. 

These basic and well-known themes of the New Testament have a 
decisive importance for the understanding of authority in the Christian 
Church, for God is not simply speaking to the community any more, while 
remaining essentially external to it, but He is present through the Spirit in 
the community, and the community itself is a community of “saints,” of 
adopted “sons,” of freely loving persons who have all received “the seal of 
the Spirit” (Eph. 1:13) and are “taught by the Spirit” (I Cor. 2:13). “He 
has put his seal upon us,” writes Paul, “and given us his Spirit in our hearts 
as a guarantee (arrabony^ (II Cor. 1:22). The community is the “body,” 
i.e. the very reality of Christ. 

The kingly and messianic “authority” (exousia) of Jesus is stressed 
throughout the New Testament; the authority to icmit sins particularly 
(Mk. 2:10, par.) is understood as one of the obvious signs of his divinity. 
This authority, just like that of God, the Old Testament lawgiver, involves 
observance of “His commandments” (cf. especially Mt. 28:20), but the 
entire character of the commandments is changed and interiorized, as is best 
shown in Matthew’s Sermon on the Mount Now “all the law and the 
prophets” depend upon the commandment of love (Mt. 22:35-40) and, 
therefore, lose their external and legal character. 

What follows from this is that the particular authority commissioned 
by Jesus to some of his disciples—to Peter, the Twelve, or a larger group— 
can only be an authority within the community, and not over it. This is 
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why the exegetes will never stop discussing the problem of defining to whom 
texts like John 20:22 and Matthew 18:18 were addressed, the community 
or a narrower group of disciples. Obviously the editors of Jesus’ sayings did 
not feel that this was an issue at all. The identification between Christ and 
the community made impossible any human authority over the people of 
God; it made necessary, however, an internal structure, based upon the 
sacramental nature of the Church, which soon led, organically and without 
any dissent, to the generalization of a “monarchical episcopate.”^ Mean¬ 
while, prophecy, which expressed so vividly the authority of God over the 
people, receives in Pauline ecclesiology nothing but a subsidiary function 
(I Cor. 14). 

There is one dimension, however, where human authority stands, in a 
sense, above the Church as a condition of the Church’s very existence: the 
function of being “witness” to Christ’s resurrection assigned by Jesus Him¬ 
self to a group of disciples “chosen” by Him and, in particular, to the 
Twelve. “You shall receive power (dynamin) when the Holy Spirit has 
come upK>n you; and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8; cf. Luke 24:48, 
etc.). No church is passible without faith, but “how are they to believe in 
him whom they have never heard? And how are they to hear without a 
preacher? And how can men preach unless they are sent (apostalosin)T^ 
(Rom. 10:14). 

In as much as the Christian faith is based upon a historical fact, it relies 
upon the apostolic “witness,” a unique and untransmittible privilege of 
those who have actually seen the risen Lord. The election of Matthias to 
replace Judas shows clearly that membership in the college of the Twelve 
supposed that one was a “witness to His resurrection” (Acts 1:22). The 
Church, established and confirmed by the Pentecost event (Acts 2), was 
therefore based both on the authority of the “witnesses” and the guidance 
of the Spirit. Both these authorities actually presupposed each other: it 
was inconceivable to have the Spirit contradict the apostolic witness or the 
a|X)stolic witness delivered outside the framework of the Spirit’s activity 
in the community. The somewhat contradictory missions of Peter and James 
on the one hand and of Paul on the other, were conducted not only in their 
personal names, but also in the names of the churches of Jerusalem and 
Antioch respectively. 

This original polarity in early Christian ecclesiology between the personal 
authority of the Ap>ostles and the authority of the Spirit guiding the com¬ 
munity provides the possibility of establishing a continuity between the 
apostolic and the post-apostolic ages. The continuity lies, of course, in the 
community, and not in the personal witness. 

It is symptomatic that the death of one of the Twelve, recorded in Acts 
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—“Herod .. .killed James the brother of John with the sword” (12:2)—^is 
not followed by any new election. Judas, the apostate, needed a substitute, 
but not James, the martyr. As “college” the Twelve cease to exist historically 
after James’ death, and soon its entire membership will disappear. The task 
of the community will then consist in preserving the apostolic message in its 
original purity and in continuing the missionary and pastoral ministry with¬ 
out them. This has become possible not so much because of personal com¬ 
missions given to individual successors by individual apostles—even if such 
commissions were occasionally made (cf. Pastoral Epistles)—^but because of 
the sacramental identity between the Church in Jerusalem, which received 
the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, and any church gathered anywhere in 
the name of Christ. 

Thus, the earliest form of the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, as repre¬ 
sented by Irenaeus, is actually a doctrine of “Apostolic Tradition”: the true 
kerygma of the Apostles is preserved not magically, through an imposition of 
hands by one individual upon another, but through the continuity of the 
same episcopal office in each community. Not denying the necessity of the 
imposition of hands, which since the earliest days of the Church was the 
sign of the gifts of the Spirit, and which certainly existed in his time, Irena¬ 
eus envisages the episcopate as expressing the nature of the community^ not 
as a power or an authority over the Church. The “certain charisma of 
truth” possessed by the bishops according to Irenaeus {Adv, haer.^ IV, 40, 2) 
is not a personal infallibility, but an expression of the fact that in the Church 
everything occurs within the sacramental framework of the eucharistic as¬ 
sembly whose president, the bishop, is an image of the Lord and is called 
to express the will of God. Therefore, again according to St. Irenaeus, “all 
who wish to see the truth can contemplate the Tradition of the Apostles 
manifested throughout the world in every church” {Adv. haer.. Ill, 3, 1) .^ 

Theologically, the continuity between the New Testament notion of 
authority and that of the early church can therefore be established on the 
basis of the sacramental identity of the Church. Because of the very nature 
of the New Covenant, God’s presence among his people and in the world 
cannot any longer be understood either legally or vicariously; the Spirit 
makes the community be the Body of the Messiah, and, inside this Body, 
God not only speaks to men, but He makes men speak out His will: “We are 
God’s fellow workers (synergoi theouy* (I Cor. 3:9). The presence of God 
in the community is what the New Testament generally calls “Spirit,” and 
Paul, sometimes, mysterion. 

And the sacraments, especially the Eucharist, require the Church to be 
internally structured and hierarchical. But inversely, this structure can have 
a theological foundation only in the sacrament; i.e., in the concrete reality 
of the sacramental, local community, which is called by Ignatius the “cath- 
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olic church.” There is no theological foundation for any external, supreme 
authority over the local sacramental communities, each of whom is the 
Body of Christ in its totality. 

II. Authority and Tradition 

The fact of this continuity of the Church in the Spirit, from Pentecost 
onwards, is the key to an acceptable understanding of “tradition” and its 
“authority.” The gap between the “historical Jesus” and the “faith of the 
early Church,” on which modem form criticism is often based, cannot be 
considered as simply a gap between “history” and “myth” precisely because 
there is no other way to “Jesus” except through the faith of the community, 
whether the “Jesusi-event” is historical or not. Innumerable passages of the 
New Testament point to the fact that the disciples understood who Jesus 
was only through the community fellowship in the Spirit, for the Spirit 
“guided them in all truth” (Jn. 16:13). However, this new and fuller under¬ 
standing of Jesus which led the Evangelists to write their records and even 
to go beyond mere reminiscences in order to give “a living representation of 
all that He had once spoken to His disciples, a creative exposition of the 
Gospel,”^ was not a fabric of sayings of Jesus produced to meet the “needs 
of the kerygma.” Could one imagine a greater “need” for a decisive “saying” 
than the dramatic clash over the mission to the Gentiles, reflected in Gala¬ 
tians and Acts. However, neither side made use of Jesus’ sayings on the 
matter precisely because there were none, and nobody proceeded to invent 
any.® The Jerusalem assembly simply formulated what “has seemed good 
to the Holy Spirit and to us” (Acts 15:28). 

The Christian notion of Tradition thus implies both a responsible free¬ 
dom of the Church to discern the will of God—the Spirit being the only 
true “security”—and a total faithfulness to the oral or written witness of the 
Apostles to Jesus Christ as historical person. Both of these attitudes require 
acceptance of the faith of the early community, and this acceptance is that 
in which the Christian commitment itself consists. The problem of “historical 
relativism” concerns, therefore, not only the events of Jesus’ life, his Messi¬ 
anic consciousness, the meaning of his sayings, but, first of all, the claim of 
the early Church to be guided by the Spirit. There can certainly be wide 
variety in the interpretations of what this guidance implied, but the ac¬ 
knowledgment or denial of its existence is what makes the difFerenice be¬ 
tween a Christian and a non-Christian historian. For the faith of the early 
Church, as it follows from the entire body of the New Testament canon, 
compiled in connection with several crises of interpretation, contains ele¬ 
ments historically uncontrollable.^ It is opposed to other interpretations—^the 
Judeo-Christian and especially the gnostic—^while integrating some of their 
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valid elements. The historian will disentangle the history and respective in¬ 
fluences of these early tendencies of exegesis^ acknowleding what is or is not 
scientifically controllable^ but his own fundamental theological conviction 
will dej>end upon his acceptance or his rejection of the authority of the 
Spirit acting in the early community. Historical criticism alone will never 
be able to ascertain who Jesus was. 

What we have said previously about the nature of the New Covenant 
and about the Sacrament as the element of continuity and identity in the 
Church implies that the most basic options (in favor of the mission to the 
pagans and against gnosticism) taken by the early Church were taken under 
no other authority than that of the Spirit. However, the guidance of the 
Spirit is not equivalent with individualism, emotionalism, or anarchy; 
“order” was always one of the major concerns of St. Paul (cf. I Cor. 14:40) 
—an order expressing the very nature of the Christian community. It is 
this “order,” based upon the sacramental nature of the Church, which was 
expressed in the universal adoption of the “monarchical episcopate”: the 
local Eucharistic community is the Body of Christ; its president is the image 
of the Lord Himself and is responsible for the right teaching as well as for 
the pastoral guidance of the community. 

But, precisely because his function derives not from a personal, legal 
“delegation” given to him individually by Christ, but from the action of the 
Spirit upon the entire community, the bishop cannot possess personal in¬ 
fallibility, His teachings and opinions must be checked and compared with 
those of his colleagues elsewhere, and the unity which can be observed in 
the teaching of all bishops anywhere is the main argument in favor of the 
true “apostolic tradition” given by St. Irenaeus in Adv, haer. III. A regional 
consensus is therefore a more authoritative sign of truth than the opinion of 
one bishop, and a universal consensus is the highest authority in matters of 
faith. 

This ecclesiology is the foundation of an institution which will regulate 
the life of the Christian Church for many centuries: the councils. 

The following remarks on the nature of councils seem to have a partic¬ 
ular importance for our analysis of “authority” in the Church: 

1. The councils were gatherings of bishops convened to meet a specific 
problem of Church life—consecration of new bishops for vacant sees and 
discussion of doctrinal or disciplinary issues—^and were not a permanent or 
institutionalized power over the Church. This original function of the coun¬ 
cils is obviously different from the conceptions of Western “conciliarists” of 
the fifteenth century, who conceived the council as a ruling committee 
supplanting and replacing the Pope. The original council, however, fell 
essentially in the biblical category of “witness”; i.e., agreement on a given 
issue was considered to be a sign of the will of God, to be received by the 
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Church with discernment and to be tested against other ‘‘signs,” such as 
Scripture, Tradition, and other councils. 

2. The councils were not governed by majority rule on major issues. 
The minority had either to agree with the decision or faice excommunica¬ 
tion. This was not simply “intolerance,” but a conviction that the Spirit was 
guiding the Church, and that opposition to the Spirit was incompatible with 
Church membership, 

3. The absence of legal guarantees for securing “minority rights” in 
conciliar decisions did not mean that the majority was infallible ex sese. 
History knows numerous “pseudo-councils,” later rejected by the Church, 
which in the end endorsed the view of the condemned minority or even of 
isolated witnesses to the truth. The case of Athanasius or that of Maximus 
the Confessor are good examples of this. A conciliar decree needed the 
“reception” of the whole Church to be considered a true expression of 
Tradition. This “reception,” however, was not a popular referendum or an 
expression of lay “democracy” as opposed to clerical “aristocracy.” It simply 
implied that no authority suppresses man’s freedom to believe or not to 
believe. Any conciliar decree itself implied the risk of faiths and it was not 
supposed to suppress this risk in others. The Council of Chalcedon was never 
“received” by large bodies of Eastern Christians: both the Chalcedonians 
and the Non-Chalcedonians took the “risk” of schism in the name of what, 
for them, was the Christian truth. “Reception” of a council is not to be 
imderstood in legal categories; it simply adds to the authority of the conciliar 
“sign,” but also implies the fact that the only ultimate authority in the 
Christian Church is the Spirit itself. 

4. Allianioe with the Roman Empire implied cooperation between a state 
governed by law and a Church whose internal structure was not legalistic, 
but sacramental. The state thus constantly tended to force the Church to 
express itself in legal terms understandable to the Roman authority. Gradu¬ 
ally, purely legal elements began to penetrate both the procedure and the 
decisions of the councils. However, on the most basic issue, that of the faith, 
the emperors never succeeded in forcing the early Church to express itself 
with the legal preicision and regularity of the Roman Senate. However, in 
the eyes of the state the “ecumenical councils” were supposed to fulfill pre¬ 
cisely that function: to provide the emperor with a clear formula of faith 
which was then given legal and binding force by imperial confirmation. In 
fact, the consciousness of the Church never fully assimilated this procedure: 
Councils were rejelcted in spite of imperial confirmations, and what we now 
call “doctrinal development” continued to be an organic process in which 
historical, political, social, or cultural elements played a role, but where 
the Spirit remained as the only recognized ultimate authority. 

5. The true nature of “doctrinal development” is clearly shown in the 
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decisions of those counicils which were finally acknowledged as “ecumenical.” 
Never did any council claim to promote a “new dc^ma”; on the contrary, 
each affirmed that its decrees were not different from previous definitions 
(cf., for example, canon 7 of Ephesus, 331). The fathers of Chalcedon, in 
the preamble to their famous definition, proclaim that the Nicean Creed 
(“this wise and salutary formula of divine grace”) “is sufficient for the 
perfect knowledge and confirmation of piety, for it teaches the perfect 
doctrine concerning Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and sets forth the Incar¬ 
nation of the Lord.” The new definition is necessary only because “some 
persons” undertake “to make void the preaching of the truth through their 
individual heresies.” In other words, doctrinal definition is viewed only as 
an extraordinary and extreme measure, a counter-poison to heresy, and not 
as an end in itself. It is therefore distinct from truth itself, which is “apos¬ 
tolic;” i.e., present, explicitly or implicitly, in the consciousness of the Church 
from apostolic times and based upon apostolic witness. 

All this indicates that authority in the Church neither suppresses nor 
diminishes freedom; it rather appeals to it by affirming the faithfulness of 
God to his New Covenant with man and by proclaiming that, according to 
the terms of this covenant, God is indeed constantly present in the Church, 
that his sacramental presence involves also his presence in truth, and that 
the baptismal encounter with new life makes |x>ssible and accessible true 
participation in God. The Christian notion of authority excludes blind 
obedience and presupposes free and responsible participation of all in the 
common life of the Body. The sacramental nature of the Body defines, how¬ 
ever, a variety of ministries; the episcopate in particular is in charge of 
defining the historical continuity and (consistency of the Christian Gospel 
(“Tradition”), as well as the horizontal, universal communion of all in 
One Church (“unity of faith” and sacramental communion). 

III. Anthropological Dimension of Freedom 

To be “called to freedom” (Gal. 5:13) is, for St. Paul, the greatest 
privilege of Christians. It implies, however, that one is “led by the Spirit” 
(Gal. 5:18). The idea that the Spirit and freedom do not contradict, but 
presuppose each other, is connected, especially in Greek Patristic literature, 
with the notion of “participation” in God’s life, which we have just de- 
sicribed as a necessary corollary to the Christian notion of authority. 

Already Irenaeus, a trichotomist, saw man as composed of flesh, soul 
and Holy Spirit (cf,. for example, Adv, haer. 5, 9, 1). This view, which 
sounds strangely pantheistic if considered in later theological categories, in 
fact shows a dynamic concept of man which excludes the static notion of 
“pure nature.” Man is created in order to share in God’s existence; this is 
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what makes him different from animals and is expressed in the Biblical ac¬ 
count of Adam’s creation in “God’s image.” The Greek Patristic doctrine of 
“deification” (theosis) of man, using platonic philosophical terminology to 
convey the same idea, also implies that neither God’s nature nor human 
nature is “closed” in itself. If God is always seen as totally transcendent and 
his nature totally “different,” so that even the categories of being or exist¬ 
ence are inapplicable to Him in as much as they are applicable to creatures. 
He is also conceived as freely communicating to man what belongs to Him 
properly: his own life. And man was created precisely as a receptacle of 
this divine life, without which he ceases to be truly man. It is when he 
affirms himself as an “autonomous” being and confines himself to “secular” 
life that he loses not only an extrinsic “grace” or “religion,” but his own 
true existence as man. Original sin does not imply simply an external punish¬ 
ment of man, the deprivation of “supernatural” grace, but a corruption of 
man who, as man, abandons his own destiny and purpose. 

These basic anthropological presuppositions are essential for the under¬ 
standing of freedom and authority in the Church. 

Freedom is, for Gregory of Nyssa^^ and Maximus the Confessor,^^ the 
essential element of man’s likeness to God: freedom—(i.e., “to be undeter¬ 
mined”)—is the most basic of divine attributes, but man possesses it by 
“participation.” However, his revolt against God deprived him of freedom, 
made him a slave to the “flesh”; i.e., to the determinism of created existence. 
Man became a part of this world, subject to cosmic laws and especially to 
corruption, death, and sin. 

Now the purpose of the Incarnation is to restore man in his former 
dignity and, therefore, make him free again. The very difference between 
the man “in Christ” and the “old Adam” is that the first is free. And this 
freedom comes to him not as a legal emancipation, which would leave him 
to an autonomous existence, but as a share in the dignity of his Creator, a 
new life in which freedom does not stand by itself, but is the consequence of 
full knowledge, full vision and full and positive experience of divine love, 
truth, and beauty: “You will know the truth, and the truth will make you 
free” (Jn.8:32). 

The notion of authority in the Church is therefore understandable only 
in the context of the Pauline opposition between the “first man” and the 
“last Adam” (I Cor, 15:45 ff.). Authority, like law, is obviously needed only 
as long as man lives in the “flesh and blood.” And the problem amounts 
ultimately to a question about the Church : is it a society where fallen man, 
through discipline and obedience to an authority vicariously replacing God, 
is prevented from sweeping into the temptations of the “world,” or is it 
rather the place where he experiences, at least partially, the glorious liberty 
of the children of Gkxi (Rom. 8:21) by contemplating personally and really 
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the truth itself, by participating in it and thus becoming witness of the 
Kingdom before the world and in the world? It is the second alternative 
that A. S. Khomyakov wanted to stress when he affirmed that ‘‘the Church 
is not an authority.” 


IV. Authority and History 

The role of the Church is not therefore to impose upon man’s mind some 
truth which otherwise he is unable to perceive, but to make him live and 
grow in the Spirit^ so that he himself may see and experience the truth. 
Hence, the negative charaicter of the doctrinal definitions made by the 
ancient councils. Actually, as we have seen, these definitions never consisted 
in systematic descriptions of the truth, but rather in condemnations of er¬ 
roneous beliefs. The councils never claimed to identify the entire living truth 
with their definitions. And indeed, any doctrinal formula and any Scriptural 
text is conditioned by history; i.e., by human existenlce in the fallen world, in 
the midst of limited intellectual, philosophical, or social categories. To 
absolutize those categories would mean to reduce man to historic deter¬ 
minism, from which the Incarnation liberates him. Doctrinal “development” 
does not mean enrichment of the original ajxjstolic witness with new revela¬ 
tions, but it implies freedom from all particular historical problematics and, 
inversely, the possibility of expressing the Christian message in any historical 
situation. 

Church history knows deliberate use by Church “authority” of contem¬ 
porary philosophical terms in order to express the meaning of the faith: 
the case of the Nicean homoousios is the most famous one and also the most 
characteristic because it was previously considered as suspicious and even 
condemned as modalistic in Antioch in 261. There are other historic exam¬ 
ples when previous doctrinal statements received new qualifications required 
by the needs of Church unity; the efforts of Emperor Justinian to maJke the 
Chalcedonian formula acceptable to the Monophysites led him to promote 
a theological orientation in which Chalcedon was not anymore to be con¬ 
sidered and understood in itself, but only in the light of Alexandrian Chris- 
tology. The Council of 553, a result of his efforts, can therefore be considered 
a real ecumenical event in the modem sense of the word “ecumenical”: a 
reformulation of dogma for no other sake than the “separated brethren.” 

The problem of “historic relativism” in its relation to the very content 
of the Christian message is therefore inseparable from the notions of the 
“old” and the “new,” Adam and Christ, “flesh” and Spirit. The historic 
Church, the Church in via unavoidably uses the categories of the world: 
philosophy, authority, law. These categories belong to the “fallen” and yet 
unredeemed world. However, what makes the Church to be the Church of 
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God is that she is not determined in her very being by these categories and 
her existence has meaning only if redemption is at work in her midst. Her 
mission consists in making men see beyond these categories of the fallen 
world, even when they are being used, and to live in God, in freedom, in at 
least a partial experience of absolute truth. 

Formgeschichte makes us see the Biblical authors as living, historic indi¬ 
viduals in their human setting and familiarizes us with the categories of 
their minds. It thus helps immensely to understand Scripture. But it totally 
defeats its purpose when it imposes on us, as ultimate, the categories of 
scientific research or modem existential philosophy, or reduces itself to 
linguistic analysis, and considers as myth anything which is not physically 
or historically demonstrable. It then destroys the very content of the Biblical 
message: liberation of man from cosmic determinism, which is witnessed by 
the empty tomb and the Resurrection. 

The use of philosophical, scientific or legal categories by the Church is a 
dynamic process; the goal is man’s transfiguration, his entrance into the 
Kingdom, not his remaining a prisoner of rational or cosmic limitations. 
Greek philosophy, which was once adopted as the milieu of Christian theol¬ 
ogy because its categories were then the only understandable ones, was never 
absolutized as such. Did Aristotelian terms like hypostasis and physis keep 
their full original meaning in the Ghalcedonian definition? And actually, 
would Aristotle himself understand Basil of Cesarea? The new Christian 
meaning of these terms remained basically unacceptable for those in the 
ancient world who rejected the historical Christ of the New Testament. The 
dynamic, free, and critical attitude toward Greek philosophy which charac¬ 
terized the patristic period and which implied an often painful process of 
discrimination as well as many individual mistakes, can be studied with great 
profit in our challenging days of change. Perhaps a greater parallel than 
one ever imagined can be drawn between the honest Christian and founder 
of Biblical scholarship, Origen, surrendering Christianity to the Neoplatonic 
world view which was his own and that of his contemf>oraries, and Rudolf 
Bultmann, the honest Christian demythologizing the New Testament and 
thus trying to meet the consensus of modern existentialism. 


Conclusions 

I am fully conscious of the fact that this paper does not sufficiently ana¬ 
lyze the problem of “historic relativism” from the philosophic or systematic 
points of view. Its purpose is mainly to examine the problem of authority 
as seen through history and patristic theology. 

There can be little doubt that the development of Church “authority” 
which took place in the West during the Middle Ages and continued in 
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Post-Tridentine Roman Catholicism has been determined by the concern to 
protect the existence in history of a God-established absolute reality—the 
Church, The inevitable presupposition of all those who contributed to this 
development, from the canonists of the Gregorian reform to the fathers of 
the First Vatican Council, was that the continuity and strength of the Church 
could be guaranteed only through infallible authority. This concern was 
enhanced by the prevalent Augustinian concept of man as intrinsically 
sinful and liable to errors. The establishment by God of an infallible author¬ 
ity was thus an act of divine charity for man, to preserve him from himself 
and his own errors. 

The various Western reactions against this structure are well-known: 
the Conciliar Movement with its substitution of a standing committee of 
bishops for the papacy, the Reformation in its various forms ranging from 
Biblical fundamentalism to Pentecostal individualism, and finally, today, 
secularism, Christian or not. Returning to A. S. Khomyakov, it will be 
interesting to note that he sees in this entire Western development a com¬ 
mon “scepticism”: it is to meet doubt that the security of an external 
authority—the Pope, or the Bible—is necessary,and consequently, doubt 
triumphs where authority is absent. 

The recent decisions of Vatican II have certainly contributed greatly to 
the creation of the state of flux in which the Christian world finds itself 
today, the entire movement to enhance Roman authority, which was in 
constant progress since the early Middle Ages until the pontificate of Pius 
XII iniclusively, has been reversed by John XXIII and his council. It is not 
yet clear, however, how far and in what direction the Roman Catholic 
Church will be able to move without disavowing the very principle upon 
which its previous development was based, for it is clear that this principle 
remains intact in the constitution De ecclesia. The Roman Pontiff remains 
the ultimate and “external” criterion of the Church’s unity and infallibility. 
The episicopal college depends on him, but he does not ultimately depend 
upon the college, and thus he remains the final “security.” 

If Orthodox theology has any contribution to make to the present ecu¬ 
menical dialogue, it will consist in stressing and showing the auxiliary char¬ 
acter of authority. It is not authority which makes the Church to be the 
Church, but the Spirit alone, acting in the Church as Body, realizing the 
sacramental presence of Christ Himself among men and in men. Authority— 
the bishops, the counicils, Scripture, Tradition—is only an expression of this 
presence, but it does not replace the goal of human life in Christ; to experi¬ 
ence and live the Kingdom of God which already appeared but is also still 
expected to come as the ultimate end of all things. 

And this is not emotionalism or subjectivism or mysticism, because the 
locus of the personal experience is the communion of the saints, constituting 
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the Church and implying openness, love, and self-denial in the framework 
of a sacramentaJ-hieranchical structure, and not only intellectual knowledge. 
To the question, “How do I know?” there is no other Christian answer than, 
“Come and See!” 


NOTES 

1 The quotations are taken from A. S. Khomyakov’s famous French pamphlet: 
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Conversion in the Orthodox 

Church* 


William P. Sghneirla 


To Americans of my generation and background the word conversion may 
well evoke as a first response the religious service described in 1939 by John 
Steinbeck’s Reverend Jim Casey in The Grapes of Wrath: 

Oh, no, you wouldn’t remember. You was always too busy pullin’ 
little girls’ pigtails when I give you the Holy Spirit.... The two 
of you come to Jesus at once ’cause of that pigtail yankin’. Bap¬ 
tized both of you in the irrigation ditch at once. Fightin’ and 
yellin’ like a couple of cats.... I was a preacher.... a Burning 
Busher. Used to howl out the name of Jesus to glory. And used 
to get an irrigation ditch so squirmin’ full of rej>entant sinners 
half of ’em like to drownded.^ 

There is little in common between the ceremony described by Jim Casey 
and the formal and deliberate monotony of Byzantine liturgical worship, 
and neither the manuals of Orthodox theology nor, at least at first glance, 
patristic literature seem to know as a living reality this violent outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit once commonplace on the frontier, in the irrigation ditches 
of Oklahoma, along the Sawdust Trail, and in the work of American 
novelists. 

Indeed Father Sergius Bulgakov saw an antithesis between the way of 
the Church and emotional sectarian ex]>erience of the Spirit. 

The essential of the sacraments is a union of things visible and 
invisible, of an exterior form with an interior content. The very 
nature of the Church is here reflected, of that Church which is 
the invisible in the visible. The divine institution of the sacra¬ 
ments establishes order, measure and law in the domain of spirit¬ 
ual life. It imposes limits to the disordered, unformed, hysterical 
ecstasy which characterizes the mystic sects such as the “Holy 


♦ Paper read at the Spring, 1967, annual meeting of the U.S. Conference for the 
World Council of Churches, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 
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Rollers” or the Russian ‘‘Scourgers,” it gives a divine objective 
foundation to the life of Grace 

If Father Bulgakov has discerned an essential difference between two 
mutually exclusive means of access to the Holy Spirit what are we to make 
of the recent confession of one of the younger American Greek Orthodox 
clergy? As quoted in the January, 1967, issue of a popular Catholic j>eriod- 
ical it runs. 

Just before I entered the seminary, at the age of 17,1 had under¬ 
gone a religious conversion. Usually when one has a conversion 
experience, one goes to extremes. So did 1.1 ignored the seminary 
bed, put my mattress on the floor, and slept there, I lived a com¬ 
pletely rigorous life... ? 

If we must identify Orthdox tradition with one of these two statements it 
is natural to assume that the great Russian theologian speaks for the Church 
and conclude that the American-born priest has unwittingly absorbed some 
lingering but powerful influence of frontier religion alien to his own Chris¬ 
tian environment. 

There are other uses of the word conversion, and in the sense of transfer 
from unbelief, or from another faith, to the Church, it is not only recognized 
in Orthodoxy but has been the end and object of its not inconsiderable mis¬ 
sionary enterprise through the centuries. Orthodox thinkers have also been 
continually aware of that need for perennial turning to standards of which 
T. S. Eliot said. 

And the Church must be forever building, and 
always decaying, and always being restored. 

For every ill of the past we suffer the consequence: 

For sloth, for avarice, gluttony, neglect of the 

Word of God, 

For pride, for lechery, treachery, for every act of sin. 


The Church must be forever building, for it is 

forever decaying within and attacked from without.^ 

Nevertheless, conversion is not in the vocabulary of Orthodox theology 
with any technical connotation, although the Greek Scriptures are insepa¬ 
rably integrated into patristic literature; thus its significance must be discov¬ 
ered by attempting to find equivalents for it. This outline will approach con¬ 
version from two directions: by accepting definitions arrived at outside the 
Church and trying to evaluate them against the criteria of Orthodox Tradi¬ 
tion and by determining whether or not the functions ascribed to conver¬ 
sion in some Christian systems are performed in the Church, and if they are, 
in what manner and by what means. 
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Saving Conversion 

John Wesley’s Aldersgate experience was spontaneous in the sense that 
it was unexpected, certainly not planned for, but it resulted in the recogni¬ 
tion of a genuine, almost tangible, divine-human encounter in similar events 
in the lives of others and ultimately in the refinement of techniques by which 
they could be reproduced as effective moments in the spiritual pilgrimage of 
the individual. William James and E. D. Starbuck are still generally quoted 
in the search for a scientific explanation of these phenomena, in part it 
seems because the focus of psychological research shifted soon after their 
direct influence waned.^ A succinct description was given by Edward Scrib¬ 
ner Ames in 1910: 

In contrast to the normal process of gradual growth including 
spontaneous awakenings are the phenomena of conversion in the 
narrower use of the term. Conversion designates the more sud¬ 
den, intense and extreme emotional experience. It is the result of 
immediate, direct control and suggestion on the part of evange¬ 
lists, parents, teachers. It is common among certain evangelical 
protestant denominations. It occurs chiefly in those communions 
which have cultivated an elaborate technique to produce it. Such 
religious bodies are constituted largely by persons who have 
themselves exj>erienced religion in that way and who therefore 
naturally value it highly. The liturgical cults and the more intel¬ 
lectual churches tend to emphasize gradual growth through 
education and ceremonies of confirmation. These ceremonies 
are designed to give recognition to the attainment of religious 
experience as much as to induce it. Certain temperaments exper¬ 
ience conversion easier than others.^ 

Ames goes on to outline the well-known process in its several stages. 
Those who “value” it find three principal moments: a deep conviction of 
personal sinfulness, leading to an inner struggle focused in the intense mo¬ 
ment of decision for righteousness (the conversion itself), followed by the 
peace and assurance of forgiveness and renewal as a child of God and saved 
Christian. These stages are, he says, “just those found in working out any 
intense problem under pressure—first, a sense of perplexity and uneasiness; 
second, a climax and turning point; and third, a relaxation marked by rest 
and joy.” Ames found such conversion experiences to be ephemeral in influ¬ 
ence, habit-forming, and easily explained by reference to the psychological 
theories of 1910, and he need detain us only to present a description objec¬ 
tive insofar as it comes neither from the Church nor from a body in which 
conversion plays a role in bringing sinners to salvation. 

The Orthodox Church claims to incorporate individuals into the Chris¬ 
tian Church, identified empirically with a specific historical institution, after 
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liberating them from sin and to provide further means by which subsequent 
actual moral lapses may be forgiven. This is, in fact, her declared purpose 
and principal activity, nor are we surprised to find that her teachers say 
nothing of achieving these ends through the sort of experience studied by 
Ames, since he observed that “the liturgical cults... tend to emphasize 
gradual growth through education and ceremonies of confirmation.” 

The inevitably adult composition of the first Christian communities per* 
sisted as long as the new religious society continued to attract adherents from 
the surrounding society, since these were almost all adult converts. The Acts 
of the Ajxxstles and the Epistles on the one hand give accounts of the pro¬ 
cess of conversion, as well as materials designed to promote it or to instruct 
those who had been won over, and the immediate post-Apostolic literature 
is directed toward strengthening the faith of the believers or of convincing 
outsiders that Christianity is the answer to the synagogue, the philosopher’s 
quest, and the mysteries of the cults. The New Testament Greek words once 
translated as “conversion” and “repentance” in English (i.e., epistrepha and 
metanoiay when used in a religious sense in the Apostolic Fathers refer to 
a change of allegiance, “to paganism, or to God, Christ, the faith of the 
Church, to the apostolic preaching and tradition.... There is constant need 
for repentance, which is not an act done once and for all;” both it “and 
the grace of repentance” are given to all, and ^^metanoia (repentance) is a 
condition of salvation-(the Christian’s) Life is characterized by the per¬ 

manent presence of an opportunity for repentance. Living in mePanoia, he 
is able to turn (epistrepho) to God.”® Heikkinen’s suggestion, after investi¬ 
gating a possible “Biblical concept of conversion,” that “there appears in 
the modem popularized usage of the term ‘conversion’ an Elizabethan word 
with a meaning that flowered in the nineteenth and early twentieth centur¬ 
ies,”^ is at least borne out so far as the Apostolic Fathers are concerned. 

It is impossible within our limitations, and unnecessary, to trace the 
stages by which the Church was led to understand that the faithful who fell 
from righteousness after purification at baptism might have recourse to a 
second foigiveness, so that Origen in the middle of the third century can 
assume that his hearers are acquainted with a formal procedure by which it 
is conferred or granted, repeatedly for minor sins and but once in a lifetime 
for grevious and deliberate sins. In dealing with the disciplining of sinning 
Christians, Origen refers to “conversion to Christianity” for those who come 
from outside and the necessity of “real conversion” for Christians before 
they may be readmitted to fellowship after sin.^® We know that the position 
Origen supported was opposed by whole sects of puritans, but the main 
current of Chrbtendom followed the Alexandrian on the possibility of more 
than one repentance and conversion, although it did not follow him to the 
apokatastasis panton. 
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Without pausing to hint at tihe record of the centuries between Origen 
and the eve of the Reformation it can be affirmed that by then there pre¬ 
vailed throughout Christendom a remarkable correspondence of teaching 
and discipline concerning the essential elements of Christian conversion. An 
Orthodox Christian would hold that this did not differ essentially from the 
view of Origen as described above nor from the current teaching and prac¬ 
tice of the Orthodox Church. 

The Church holds that the good news of Jesus Christ must be proclaimed 
to all men, and if some of the audience have not heard it to conviction or 
have received it in a limited or defective state, no effort may be spared to 
bring them to a full understanding so that they may be baptized into the 
Christian fellowship which is the Body of Christ, the Kingdom of God on 
earth, the Orthodox Church. A contemporary theologian says, “The condi¬ 
tions for this communion are repentance (metanoia )—the death of the old 
‘I’—^and faith—the resurrection of the new man ‘in Christ’ By the super¬ 
natural effects of the visible, material washing with water and anointing 
with tnyron all sins are foigiven and a new creature emeiges from the fount. 
This is a community sacrament, a mystery of the whole body, and apart 
from or outside of the Church it is empty and meaningless; rigorists would 
say absolutely, others would hold that it might nevertheless have a relative 
value capable of subsequent vitalization when brought into the Church’s 
orbit. The communal quality of the Mystery of Baptism is illustrated by the 
numerous accounts of the baptism of whole tribes and peoples at one time 
in the more active missionary campaigns of the Church and by the common 
practice of infant baptism, in which priest, sponsor, and congregation 
achieve potentially the salvation of a soul incapable of acting on its own 
behalf and still largely unaware of the world around it. In both instances 
the Church will provide instruction in due time and appropriate measure 
and will expect individual response in faith, but a saving conversion has 
been, as it were, imposed by the community of Christ, the Church. 

When primitive eschatological hopes were deferred by the tarrying of 
the Lord, Christians came to realize that not all those who were washed in 
the fount were able to remain unstained forever thereafter, and, as we have 
seen, by the third century at least a second conversion was recognized as a 
possibility; as a consequence a procedure had been develoj>ed to restore bap¬ 
tismal innocence. Here we again meet the word metanoia, (it is usually 
rendered “penance” in this context), for this is the title found in Greek 
Orthodox service books and theological manuals for the rite of forgiving 
post-baptismal sins.^2 Details of the discipline have varied widely through 
the centuries and in various areas of the Church, and still do, but the essen¬ 
tial element has remained: the formal hierarchical declaration of forgive¬ 
ness to repentant sinners and their readmission to Holy Communion, that is. 
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to full fellowship with Christ and the brethren. This absolution is conferred 
upon the indication of the sinner that he is repentant, sometimes not with¬ 
out imposing conditions inspired by the nature of his sin or the judgment 
of the Church’s minister, and while tears are valued in some traditional 
treatises on spiritual direction, the whole office follows a prescribed formal 
ritual pattern for which fixed offices are provided in the service books. 

Although these and other moments of purification mark recognized turn¬ 
ing points in the spiritual life of the individual believer (sometimes as we 
have seen without his knowledge or consent), the rhythm of the Church is 
aimed at continuous “growth in life and faith and spiritual understanding,” 
as the Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom puts it, and the annual liturgical 
cycle, for example, is planned to educate and train the Christian as he joins 
in the common worship. Neither the constantly recurring high points of the 
Church year nor other means are evidently designed to create moments of 
psychological or spiritual crisis from which new directions, new commit¬ 
ments, or a renewed intensity of religious life may be expected, although it 
is the obvious intent of the whole process that the believer will be so re¬ 
newed by the external educative qualities of the rite, as well as by whatever 
transcendental power it may bear. The life of public prayer, the liturgical 
life so central in Orthodoxy, is designed as a continuous training in devotion 
and in victory over sin. 

Conversion and Proselytism 

Orthodox thinkers regard the missionary programs of the Church as 
simple extensions of the campaigns of apostolic times and after, by which 
the Mediterranean world and then the remainder of Europe and northern 
Africa were added to Christendom. Historical circumstance has inclined the 
leaders of the southern sections of the Church to take a very hesitant jx>si- 
tion on approaching members of other Christian bodies with a view to unit¬ 
ing them to Orthodoxy. Proselytism is frequently condemned in the Greek 
hierarchical epistles of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Proselytism 
is, however, essentially a matter of ecclesiology; where the visible Church is 
absent or exists in less than its potential, it is to be established, revived or 
restored. The believer will refer to his traditions for the evaluation of the 
claims of Christian communities or individuals to be the Church or parts of 
the Church, and if the content of these appears to be vestigial, restoration 
cannot be regarded as unimportant, and might even be seen as taking pri¬ 
ority over the proclamation of the Gospel to those outside of Christendom. 
The restorative effort would not differ in quality whether it were directed 
to the correction of abuses in a diocese of the Church, aimed at bringing 
back to Orthodox unity some who had recently strayed into schism, or were 
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undertaken to impart the full faith and practice of the Church to Christians 
whose ancestors had lost it long since. When the Church is identified with a 
community in history, an institution if you will, its members are already 
committed to a conviction that incorporation into it is a precious gift that 
may or should be shared. 

Historically the witnessing of one body of Christians to another in this 
enterprise has often been quite ugly, directed as it most frequently has been 
toward those who might be receptive to accompanying cultural or economic 
advantages otherwise beyond their possibilities. The approaches of both ma¬ 
jor segments of western Christianity to the Eastern Church was for a long 
time almost exclusively of this nature, and the consequent resentment is well 
known. Failure to respond in kind may have been due to some extent to 
inability connected with the life of the Christian minority in the Ottoman 
Empire, for the disavowal of proselytism is not a part of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox tradition. Contemporary Russian theologians regard an Orthodoxy un¬ 
willing to share its treasures as a contradiction of itself. 

Individual Conversion 

Without techniques developed for stimulating them and with no evident 
justification in dogma, polity or liturgy, conversions of the Aldersgate variety 
are not and never have been uncommon in the Orthodox Church. The 
Greek-American priest quoted in the opening section stands in direct succes¬ 
sion to a long line of faithful whose spiritual lives were turned about in an 
instantaneous conversion experience. Plentiful evidence for many of these 
events survives because those who were changed by them were eventually 
enrolled in the calendar of the saints and their biographies were added to 
the Menaion or other less official hagiographic collections. Instances are so 
common that it is unnecessary to cite more than one or two of the most no¬ 
table examples. Orthodoxy claims the Blessed Augustine of Hippo, but the 
Orient has also provided its share from the earliest times, and Saint Anthony 
the Great and Saint Mary of Egypt are as typical of conversion in this special 
sense as is John Wesley or the leaders of the Great Awakening. According 
to the familiar story Augustine came to conversion at the culmination of a 
long period of self-dissatisfaction and guilt, climaxed during a day when, in 
response to the repeated refrain of a child’s game, “Take up and read!” he 
picked up a copy of the Epistles and read Romans 13:13. He concludes his 
account of the incident: “No further would I read, nor did I read; for in¬ 
stantly, as the sentence ended—by a light, as it were, of security infused into 
my heart—all the gloom of doubt vanished away.”^"^ Augustine says he was 
prompted to respond to the child’s jingle by recalling that Saint Anthony was 
converted by accidentally hearing Matthew 19:21 read as he entered church. 
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What is characteristic of Orthodox who were ‘‘converted” in this per¬ 
sonal way is the great frequency with which they found their way into 
monastic programs, either as hermits or members of highly disciplined com¬ 
munities. Their spirituality became methodical if not Methodist. Individual 
converrions continue as a factor in vocations to Orthodox monasticism. The 
Church does not condemn these experiences which are regarded as purely 
personal in character. It is not assumed that they are genuinely charismatic 
(in a sense that would imply immediate contact with the divine) or confer 
more than personal validity, nor is there any suggestion that personal con-^ 
version of a revivalistic sort replaces the orderly way of the sacraments. 

The fight of the new Adam against the old Adam is a long and 
painful one, and what a naive oversimplification to think, as 
some do, that the “salvation” they experience in revivals and 
“decisions for Christ” and which result in moral righteousness, 
soberness and warm philanthropy, is the whole salvation, is what 
God meant when He gave His Son “for the life of the world.” 

The one true sadness is “that of not being a saint,” and how 
often the “moral” Christians are those precisely who never feel, 
never experience this sadness, because their own “experience of 
salvation,” the feeling of “being saved” fills them with self- 
satisfaction; and whoever has been “satisfied,” has received al¬ 
ready his reward and cannot thirst and hunger for the total trans¬ 
formation and transfiguration of life which alone makes “Saints.”*^ 

Such aiocompanying phenomena as speaking in tongues are unknown and 
at this specific point would fall under the inhibitions laid on Montanism in 
the early centuries, but there are interesting superficial parallels with the 
phenomena of hesychasm. One cannot read the manuals of instruction of 
such elders as Ignatius Brianchaninov without noting a certain su|>erficial 
resemblance in basic method to nineteenth century American evangelists. 
The ends are different, since hesychast devotion begins with an already 
converted elite and leads to an ever more interior life; the discipline is in¬ 
tended to curb, stifle or control the emotions rather than release and employ 
them for spiritual experiences. Perhaps there is a closer parallel with the 
Yoga exercises of the great Asiatic religions. 

In summary it may be said that some examples of all the several major 
senses in which conversion has been taken are to be found in Orthodox tra¬ 
dition, Men are converted, cleansed and forgiven that they may attain or 
recover citizenship in the Kingdom of God, but these graces are conferred 
by the sacraments which “establish order, measure and law in the domain 
of the spiritual life,” and are far removed from the emotional experience of 
personal change and assurance claimed for conversion in wide areas of 
Western Christianity from John Wesley until World War I. However, some¬ 
thing akin to conversion in this latter understanding of the word has existed 
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in Orthodoxy apparently from the beginning, changing men and initiating 
intensified devotional and ascetic lives, but without any suggestion that it is 
more than a private experience of undefined character, benign but of unde¬ 
termined origin. In these experiences, as generally in Orthodox piety, un¬ 
controlled emotions are suspect; the emphasis is on turning away from the 
world which, good in itself, may be an obstacle to citizenship in the King¬ 
dom.^’ 

Finally, the Church bears no witness in any age to a particular theologi¬ 
cal vocabulary. Scriptural or otherwise, supporting the theology of conver¬ 
sion that was based on the Authorized Version renderings of metanoia and 
epistrephein. Even by assembling the evidence of this outline under the 
heading of “Conversion,” violence has been done to the baac ordinary struc¬ 
tures of Orthodox theology that are interrelated by other terms. If conver¬ 
sion were to be broadened to embrace quite new meanings of change and 
transformation, it would be necessary for an Orthodox teacher to include 
Tradition (the memory and dynamic of the Church) for example, but the 
advantages of such an expansion have not been demonstrated. 

NOTES 

t John Steinbeck, The Grapes of Wrath (New Yorki Viking Press, 1939), pp. 26- 
27. Quoted with permission. 

2 Sergius Bul^d^ov, The Orthodox Church (New York, 1935), p. 130. 

3 Constantine Volaites, Jubilee, January, 1967, p. 17. 

^T. S. Eliot, The Coviplete Plays and Poems, 1909-1950 (New York; Harcourt 
Brace and Company), p. 101. Quoted with permission. 

5 Douglas and l^roggs in Faith and Order Trends, September, 1966, p. 9. 

6 Edward Scribner Ames, The Psychology of Religious Experience (Boston, 1910), 
p. 257. 

7 Greek words are transliterated. 

^ Veselin Kesich, Appendix 11 to Conversion, A Biblical Study, by Jacob W. Heik- 
kinen for the National Faith and Order Colloquium, Chicago, 1966. 

^Ibid. 

Second Homily on Leviticus, PG XVII, 17-20. The following reference is to 
Contra Celsum III, 51 in PG XI. The translation is Chadwick’s, and the word is 
metavolen, not epistrepho, 

11 Alexander Schinemann, Introduction to Liturgical Theology (London: Faith 
Press Ltd., 1966), p. 85. 

12 A consideration of exomologesis might be added here. 

13 Canon 102 of the Council in Trullo (A.D. 692) discusses in detail the work of 
the confessor or spiritual father in dealing with repentant sinners. It begins, “It be¬ 
hooves those who have received from God the power to loose and bind to consider the 
quality of the sin and the readiness of the sinner for conversion (epistrophen )... 
Pcrcival’s translatiofi in N&NPF, XIV, p. 408. 

^'^Confessions, Bk. VIII, cap. xii, 29. Quoted here from N&NPF, First Series, 
Vol. I. 

13 Cf. St. Athanasius, The Life of Saint Anthony, secs. 2-3. 

16 Alexander Schmemann, For the Life of the World (New York: National Student 
Christian Federation, 1965), p, 57. 

An Orthodox reader interested in a general perspective could begin with Ronald 
Knox, Enthusiasm (Oxford: the Univenity Press, 1950). 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


I 

The Resolutions of the Belgrade Conference: 
Orthodox, Anglicans, Old Catholics 

Between 1961 and 1964, three Pan-Orthodox conferences took place in Rhodes. At 
the third conference, held from November 1 to 15, 1964, the question of a theological 
dialogue between the Orthodox Church and the Anglican Church, as well as between 
the Orthodox Church and the Old Catholic Church, was raised and discussed. Various 
conferences with the Anglicans had previously been held in various places and on 
various levels. At Rhodes, therefore, the problem was not how to start the dialogue, 
but how and in what way to continue it. 

The conference decided to establish two inter-Orthodox theological commissions, 
composed of theologians and scholars from all local Orthodox churches. Dne would 
deal with the Anglican question and the other with the Old Catholics. The first task 
of these commissions was to prepare all necessary material, questions, and papers be¬ 
fore the dialogue would begin once more in a new form. In other words, the com¬ 
mission was to prepare in a systematic way the Orthodox viewpoint towards the most 
important theological questions dividing the churches, which would be derived in 
part from an examination of the dogmatic and liturgical texts of the Anglican and 
Old Catholic Churches. In pursuance of this program, it was decided to hold a meet¬ 
ing of inter-Orthodox commissions in Belgrade in September 1966. 

Just before this meeting, the Synod of the Russian Orthodox Church met on Au¬ 
gust 16, 1966, and produced instructions for its delegates to the inter-Orthodox meet¬ 
ing in Belgrade, These instructions contained a warning to the participants that the 
dialogue with the Anglicans and Old Catholics “must be preceded by a careful prepa¬ 
ration.” The instructions went on to point out that it is necessary for Orthodox 
theologians to work out “a single Orthodox view” and to spell out clearly all neces¬ 
sary conditions which must be fulfilled before a unity of faith and sacraments is 
achieved. These instructions excluded the ix>ssibility of any discussion of the subject 
of the validity of Anglican orders. They stressed that until “the autocephalous Orth¬ 
odox Churches have reached a common mind on the question of Anglican orders and 
their validity, this question must not be the topic of Pan-Orthodox/Pan-Anglican dis¬ 
cussion.” 

The meeting of the inter-Orthodox Commission in Belgrade opened with a wel¬ 
coming address by the Serbian Patriarch, who said that for the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the Christian Church, the representatives of almost all local Orthodox Churches 
had gathered together. Of the two commissions which were working simultaneously, 
Metropolitan Athenagoras of Thyateira and Great Britain headed the one which dealt 
with relations with the Anglican Church. After two weeks of regular meetings, the 
commission produced a resolution. 

The introduction of this resolution stated that the Anglican Church had addressed 
herself separately to various local churches, such as the Churches of Constantinople, 
Russia, Rumania, etc,, and had conducted conversations with them on various sub- 
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jects, such as, for example, the question of the validity of Anglican orders. Certain 
decisions had been reached in these conversations, the commission noted., but they 
were binding only upon those Churches whose synods had expressed themselves on 
disputed questions. Such questions included Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition, the 
justification of man, the Holy Eucharist, the validity of Anglican orders, etc. Those 
churches which had not reached agreement with the Anglicans about these questions 
must still be free to decide about them in one way or another. In any case, these 
subjects cannot be taken as topics for a dialogue with the Anglicans. In this connec¬ 
tion we may note that this attitude is consistent with the instructions to the delegates 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. 

On the other hand, the resolution of the commission recognized that the Anglican 
Church had expressed a continuous desire to approach the Orthodox Church for the 
last hundred years. The commission therefore considered it a Christian duty to re¬ 
spond gladly to the burning desire of the Anglicans and to their efforts to become 
communicants of “our faith and the Church order, which existed in the undivided 
apostolic times and which has been kept in the Orthodox Church.” Apart from the 
subjects previously mentioned, a number of other topics were suggested as open for 
discussion. These subjects would no longer be discussed by separate local churches 
with the Anglicans, however, but only by the Pan-Orthodox Commission. These sub¬ 
jects are, first, those which have been discussed and about which no agreement has 
been reached (the filioque; the veneration of the Theotokos, the saints, icons and 
relics; and certain other topics). Secondly, subjects which have not been adequately 
discussed or examined (ecclesiology, the mystery of the Church and its essential marks, 
the ecumenical councils, the branch theory, the problem of authority in the Anglican 
Church, establishment, the unity of faith and limits of freedom to express the faith, 
the problems of dogma, theologoumenon, theological opinion and comprehensiveness). 
Finally, another category embraces those subjects which must be examined as soon 
as the dialogue with the Anglicans begins. The first topic in this category is the 
possibility of union with the Anglicans, now that they are already in communion with 
the Old Catholics, the Lutherans in Sweden, and even partially with the Methodists, 
Therefore the dialogue must begin with the question: How would the Anglican 
Church conceive a union in faith with the Orthodox Church? 

The second resolution of the inter-Orthodox Conference was sjjecifically devoted 
to the question of Orthodox-Old Catholic relations. In its final report the commission 
pointed out that the dogmatic teaching of the Old Catholic Church has not yet been 
fully formulated by its theologians, nor is its dogma sufficiently known to the Orthodox 
Church. Therefore the first necessary step should be to ask the Old Catholics to send 
the Orthodox Churches their most important texts and other material of a dogmatic 
character, on the basis of which it would be possible to arrive at the official teaching 
and practice of the Old Catholic Church. 

From previous theological discussions between the Orthodox and the Old Catholics, 
it appears that the Old Catholics are in agreement with the Orthodox in rejecting 
the dogmas of papal infallibility, the filioque, the Roman Catholic teaching about 
opera supererogationis, the Immaculate Conception, and certain others. They appear 
to accept the Orthodox teaching of the relation of Holy Scripture and Holy Tradition, 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, and the dogmatic decisions of the seven ecumenical 
councils. 

The resolution, however, was largely devoted to the area of disagreement between 
the Orthodox and the Old Catholics. The Commission indicated that the Old Catho¬ 
lic doctrine of the Church, its nature and infallibility, its organization and the clergy- 
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laity relationship, is insufBcient and unclear. Under Protestant influences, some influ¬ 
ential Old Catholics spealt of the “invisible Church.” In addition, they accept the 
Anglican branch theory. With regard to the sacraments, the Old Catholics are in 
agreement with the Orthodox about their number, but there are fundamental differ¬ 
ences between their teaching about the sacraments and Aat of the Orthodox Church. 
The Old Catholics do not consider Chrismation as “necessary for salvation.” They 
accept the sacrament as a necessary condition for ordination, but not for participation 
in the Eucharist. 

Particular attention, the commission stressed, must be paid to the Old Catholic 
doctrine of the Holy Eucharist. On the one hand, they confess and believe that they 
receive the Body and Blood of Christ, but on the other hand, they do not define or 
express clearly that the bread and wine in the Eucharist change and become the Body 
and Blood of Christ. They avoid ming the patristic terms metabole, metapoiosis, meta-- 
stoikheiosis, and instead show particular preference for transoaluatio, a term which 
does not have a clear dogmatic content. This term, according to the commission, 
minimizes the objective meaning of the Eucharist and expresses only its subjective im¬ 
plications. The resolution lists several other differences between die Orthodox Church 
and the Old Catholics; all of them should be examined and discussed with the Old 
Catholics only in their whole theological context, in connection with christology, 
soteriology, ecclesiology, and eschatology. 

In future dialogue with the Old Catholics, the resolution added, it is necessary to 
point out to them that their intercommunion with the Anglicans and with reformed 
churches in Portugal and Spain represents an extremely difficult problem for Ortho¬ 
doxy and a great barrier to the Orthodox-Old Catholic dialogue. 

The purpose of the conference was to compose a catalogue of subjects for dia¬ 
logues with the Anglicans and Old Catholics. These subjects will be sent to the 
synods of all Orthodox Churches for their approval. The synods would decide which 
subjects might be accepted for discussion and which could not. Then, when the 
answers are received from the Churches, a meeting of all Orthodox Churches will be 
convened to arrange a catalogue of subjects and thus to make a second important 
step towards dialogue with the Anglicans and Old Catholics. 

At the end of the meeting a press conference was held. Metropolitan Athenagmras 
opened it with the following statement: 

The purpose of the Rhodes Conference was to enable the Orthxxiox 
Church to examine her own problems. The Belgrade Conference had as its 
aim two themes: the question of the Anglican Church and the question 
of the Old Catholic Church..,, Orthodoxy offers its love to ^1, and 
therefore has good relations with all churdies; Roman Catholic, Old 
Catholic, and the Protestant confessions. We have been connected with 
the Anglican Church for more than half a century. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Patriarchs of the East have established eternal ties.1 

After the Metropolitan’s statement, Archbishop Basil of Brussels said, “Our con¬ 
ference represents an attempt to establish contact with the Anglican and Old Catholic 
Churches. In our work we should avoid two extremes: acting too early and acting 
too late. It is possible that we are not all in agreement on this matter.” This remark 
suggests that there was some tension among the major participants in the conference. 

The nature of this tension became evident after the publication of a letter which 
the Patriarch of Moscow addressed to the Patriarch of Constantinople. The letter is 


1 Herald of the Serbian Orthodox Church, (in Serbian) No. 10 (October, 1966), np. 313f. Thii iinie 
was devoted entirely to what it called the “fourth Pan-Orthodox conference in Belgrade, Sept. 1-15. 
1966.»’ 
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given in full in the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchatei no. 12 (December, 1966) 
and vfBS printed immediately after an article entitled “The Question of Anglicanism,” 
which contains the instructions to the delegate from the Moscow Patriarchate. Patri¬ 
arch Aleksei writes: 

I relate to you our sincere feeling of joy at the successful conclusion of the 
work of the inter-Orthodox theological commissions on problems con¬ 
nected widi a dialogue with the Anglican Church and with the Old Cath¬ 
olic Church, which took place in Belgrade from September 1 to 15, 1966. 

These sessions, as one might expect, were a modest first step, ^though an 
important one, of course, toward a dialc^e. Their participants were 
glided by love for their brethren from the churches that are closest to 
Orthodcwcy and by love for the truth, which led them to pay serious at¬ 
tention to objective difficulties connected with the dogmatic^ ecclesiologi- 
cal, and other peculiarities of the non-Orthodox churches with which the 
dialogue is to t^e place. 

Nevertheless, in the course of the work of the conference, certain mat¬ 
ters became manifest which not only did not further progress toward pre¬ 
paring for a dialogue, but even- hindered it. At the very start of the work 
of the inter-Orthodox theological commissions there were certain claims to 
a unilateral and predetermined guidance of the work by representatives 
of Your Holiness and of Your Holy Church, as well as a morbid anxiety 
over the entire procedure of the meetings.... Under these conditions, it 
was difficult to expect a calm, business-like discussion of problems which 
were the vital concern of the commissions; such discussions must be based 
on profound mutual respect and subordinated to the purposes of scholarly 
theological effectiveness.... 

Certain tendencies also affected the method in which the sessions were 
conducted, esj^ially, we regret to note, by Metropolitan Athenagores of 
Thyateira. This gave rise to an unnecessary irritability and facilitated the 
unhealthy desire of certain participants to force through the preparations 
for the dialogue without due consideration, giving it the form of a broadly 
conceived gesture of our preparedness to reco^ize, throughout the Orth¬ 
odox Chui^ and almost immediately, the validity of ordinations in non- 
Orthodox churches, \rithout a serious theological analysis of the question. 

As this letter makes clear, there was tension between the representatives of the 
Church of Constantinople and those of the Moscow Patriarch at the conference. The 
representatives of Constantinople apparently took a “liberal” stand at this conven¬ 
tion; those of Moscow were “conservative.” Their disagreement stemmed from differ¬ 
ing theological positions, but political motivations cannot be ignored. 

The inter-Orthodox conference at Belgrade, as well as the three previous confer¬ 
ences at Rhodes, is important mainly for two reasons. First, it indicates a certain 
dynamism and movement within the Orthodox Church. The various Orthodox 
Churches are coming closer to each other. Orthodox ecumenism is a fact. Secondly, 
relations with non-Orthodox churches will now be conducted at the highest possible 
level, on a Pan-Orthodox basis. Instead of separate local churches participating in 
ecumenical discussions on their own initiative, as has been the case hitherto, the 
Orthodox Church as a whole now promises to conduct and coordinate the discussions. 
In this respect, the decisions of the Belgrade Conference are a step in the right direc¬ 
tion. All Orthodox Churches through their Pan-Orthodox commisrion will take part 
in this new ecumenical dialogue. This has justifiably been called a turning point in 
the history of the Orthodox Church and in her relations within the ecumenical 
movement 

— Veselin Kesich 
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II 


Reactions to the Belgrade Resolution 

Professor loannes Karmires of the Theological Faculty of the University of Athens 
was a delegate of the Church of Greece to the fourth Pan-Orthodox meeting at Bel¬ 
grade. At the meeting he served as a member of the committee on dialogue with the 
Old Catholics and presented a paper on the ecclesiology of the Old Catholic Church. 
In a three-part article appearing in the official publication Ekklesia of the Church 
of Greece he briefly describes the entire fifteen-day program of events, lists the dele^ 
gates of the respective Orthodox Churches and the committees they served, and gives 
a general summary of the discussion in committee on proposed dialogue with the Old 
Catholics, including his own communique. In the final section he quotes verbatim 
the two resolutions of the Pan-Orthodox meeting on dialogue with the Old Catholics 
and Anglicans. 

In general. Prof. Karmires—in fact, all the delegates from Greece—calls for cau¬ 
tious, deliberate and thoughtful dialogue. There must be a sober and serious recogni¬ 
tion of the fundamental problems inherent in fruitful dialogue with both the Old 
Catholics and the Anglicans. He makes a pK>int of summarizing the short speech by 
Archbishop Basil of Brussels (Church of Russia), on the first day of the meeting, to 
the effect that union between the Orthodox Church, the Old Catholics, and the Angli¬ 
cans, earnestly pursued by the proposed dialogue, can come about only “on the basis 
of the fullness of the truth and within the bosom of the One, Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Orthodox Church” (43:19, Oct. 1, 1966, p. 558). 

It is apparent from aU indications that the majority of the Athenian theologians 
(e.g. Karmires, Trembelas, Bratsiotes, Konidares) regard dialogue with the Old 
Catholics and Anglicans as necessarily grounded on the fundamental level of doctrine 
and theology. They are consistent with the position articulated in the reports made 
to the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece just prior to World War II on the ques¬ 
tion of the recognition of Anglican orders. Their position has been described by 
Professor Trembelas himself as theological conservatism which, by the way, was ui>- 
held at the Belgrade meeting by the majority of the delegates (cf., Ekklesia, 43:23, 
Dec. 1, 1966, p. 700). In order to avoid the obvious misunderstandings inherent in 
the usual “conservative-liberal” dichotomy, it might be better to describe their posi¬ 
tion as being more theologically and doctrinally sensitive, whereas the other approach 
to dialogue is more practical and less acutely doctrinal. Professor Karmires best sum¬ 
marizes the former approach to dialogue in his report on the third Pan-Orthodox 
meeting at Rhodes, 1963: 

Concluding this brief (historical) review (of Orthodox-Anglican relations) 
we make the observation that the character and the meaning of the dog¬ 
matical discussions between the Orthodox and the Anglicans is and will be 
the discovery of the measure of orthodoxy of the Anglicans and to what 
extent they have accepted the Orthodox teaching. The reverse is not 
true.... {Ekklesiay 42:1, Jan. 1, 1965, p. 21). 

In the same context he quotes Patriarch Meletios (Metaxakis) of Alexandria as 
saying at the Lambeth talks of 1930 that the Orthodox teachings are firmly expressed 
in the decisions of the ecumenical councils and we can not digress from these. The 
Orthodox shall not discuss their doctrines, but only to what degree the Anglican 
Church is or can be in agreement with the Orthodox Church. If any request is made 
of the Orthodox to alter their dogmatic teaching, the discussions immediately come 
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to an. impasse and would have to be terminated in the manner that Jeremiah II did 
in his correspondence with the Tubingen theologians. 

Therefore, the purpose of the dialogue is quite clear: there can be no compromise 
or equivocation in the dogma and the faith of the Church. Dialogue with the Angli¬ 
cans and the Old Catholics serves in assisting these communions to discover the 
degree of their own orthodoxy and to recover the fullness of Orthodox truth, which 
the Orthodox Church has always preserved. Full organic union is to be acknowledged 
only after complete agreement in the true faith. 

Panayiotes Trembelas, professor emeritus of theology at the University of Athens, 
was a delegate from the Patriarchate of Jerusalem at the Belgrade meeting. His ob¬ 
servations and comments on the meeting are to be found in a long series of articles in 
Ekklesia (still running from October 1, 1966). He uses as the basis for his com¬ 
mentary the opening report (which was also the longest) of the president of the 
committee on Orthodox-Anglican dialogue and head of the delegation from the Ecu¬ 
menical Patriarchate of Constantinople, Metroix>litan Athenagoras of Thyateira and 
Great Britain, as well as the reports of the other delegates and the ensuing discussion. 
His article is not primarily descriptive, but seeks to engage in the historical and 
theological exchange which is preparatory to final determination of the terms of 
dialogue with the Anglicans. 

Trembelas is at odds with almost every point in Athenagoras’ report, which he 
considers to be quite liberal, unrealistic and basically unsound from the Orthodox 
point of view. He feels that Athenagoras often misquotes or distorts texts, deliberately 
ignores or fails to stress important issues, quotes out of historical or theological con¬ 
text, appears at times to be uninformed about certain developments within Anglican¬ 
ism, and in general strains to make his point. He feels that Athenagoras should have 
taken his responsibility as head of the Patriarchal Delegation more seriously and pre¬ 
sented a careful, precise and more balanced report. He is quite surprised at the state¬ 
ment by Athenagoras that the report is only his private opinion and not that of the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate. Trembelas stresses the fact that a truly Pan-Orthodox meet¬ 
ing must be an exchange of the positions of the sister churches represented there and 
that the delegates have an obligation to represent these positions accurately and 
faithfully. 

The full text of Metropolitan Athenagoras’ report to the meeting has not yet been 
made available. It would seem, however, that Professor Trembelas is unduly harsh 
in his criticism, in that Athenagoras seems to suggest rather than actually define cer¬ 
tain directions in the development of Anglicanism and in its relations with the Orth¬ 
odox Church. At any rate, there are now and will be different viewpoints on so 
serious a subject as dialogue and union with the Anglicans (as is so amply evidenced 
in the history of the two churches during the last century). The preliminary theo¬ 
logical discussion and preparation now going on is absolutely necessary to a final Pan- 
Orthodox position on the matter. 

Trembelas characterizes his position as basically conservative, well within the 
mainstream of opinion upheld at the Belgrade meeting by the large majority of the 
delegates. He considers the delegations from the Ecumenical Patriarchate and Ru¬ 
mania to be liberal by comparison, while the Russian and Bulgarian delegations were 
extremely {okra) conservative, their reports taking a rather harsh tone. The differ¬ 
ences were apparent, for instance, in the sharp exchange of views between the Ru¬ 
manian and Russian delegates over the question of the reconsideration of subjects 
already agreed to by individual Orthodox churches in their contacts with the Angli¬ 
cans. This matter was finally resolved by the agreement expressed in the resolution 
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of the Belgrade meeting to have another meeting prior to the dialogue and define the 
Orthodox position. All problems and questions hereafter will be considered only on 
the basis of mutual and fully representative Orthodox-Anglican dialogue. This final 
point was stressed over and over again by nearly all the delegates and was one of the 
overriding concerns of the meeting. 

According to Trembelas, Metropolitan Athenagoras took the initiative in his re¬ 
port to establish his fundamental thesis that “the contemix)rary practice of the Orth¬ 
odox Church does not leave any doubt as to the recognition of not simply vestigia 
Ecclesiae in the Anglican Church, but the recognition in principle of a mature 
(healthy) Catholic Church with which union is possible.” Every effort should be 
made to recognize and encourage the Catholic element found within Anglicanism. 
It is evident, according to Athenagoras, that there is a disposition, albeit an unofficial 
one, on the part of the Orthodox “towards sacramental intercommunion with non- 
Orthodox, especially with the Anglicans.” (43:24, Dec. 15, 1966, p. 730.) 

Professor Trembelas disagrees with these points and feels that a careful study of 
the history, polity, worship and teachings of the Anglican Communion (the analysis 
of which he undertakes at some length) can only establish the fact that “the Anglican 
Church is a daughter and a sister of the continental Protestant communions and is 
herself a Protestant church.” 

The espousal in practice of the so-called “branch theory” of the Church is con¬ 
trary to the principle of church unity as understood by the Orthodox Church. The 
existence of several radically divergent parties within the bond of the “comprehen¬ 
siveness” of Anglicanism prevents our acceptance of the thesis that the Anglican 
Church is a truly Catholic Church. Schools of thought within Anglicanism cannot be 
compared to different theological trends within Orthodoxy, since the differences be¬ 
tween the schools in Anglicanism are fundamental to the Christian faith and of a 
profoundly dogmatic nature. There is within Anglicanism a vride range of doctrinal 
positions which borders on a type of syncretism and which leads to wide-spread con¬ 
fusion and lack of internal unity within Anglicanism itself. Anglicans demonstrate a 
considerable doubt as to what precisely is the teaching of the Christian Church. 

The comprehensiveness of the Anglican Church can only be met with the exclu¬ 
siveness of the Orthodox Church. The dogmas of the Church include not only the 
formal definitions of the ecumenical councils, but all the truths of the faith which 
have been proclaimed in the worship and practices of the Church throughout all the 
ages and which are witnessed to by the consensus Patrum. According to Trembelas, 
theologoumena are theological theories which are not completely upheld by the Scrip¬ 
tures and Sacred Tradition and therefore cannot be included among the sure dogmas 
of the faith, but which are nevertheless not contrary to Christian dogmas. For in¬ 
stance, the interpretation of the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father 
“through the Son” {di^Yiou) or the state of sincere pagans who have not heard the 
saving Gospel of Christ and other such questions are examples of theologoumena. 
Orthodox teaching, however, on the filioque, apostolic succession, the sources of rev¬ 
elation, episcopacy, the meaning and number of the mysteria, the purjx>se and number 
of councils and creeds, etc., are true expressions of the fundamental faith of the 
Church and are not subject to revision or compromise. 

Those who seek to bring about the union of the churches simply on the basis of 
compromising, sentimental love, without the firm foundation of the true faith, are 
tragically nearsighted and woefully misguided. The organic unity of the Orthodox 
Church with the Anglican Church and other churches is not to be understood as the 
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submission of one to the other, but as the restoration of the fullness of the true faith 
in the bond of grace and love. 

Therefore, says Trembelas, he is well within the framework of Orthodox teaching 
when he says that there can be no sacramental intercommunion with non-Orthodox 
unless there is complete unity of faith. Anything short of this is contrary to Orthodox 
teaching and practice. The principle of economic, as has been established repeatedly, 
does not in any way set a precedent for future action, since it is only a pastoral ac¬ 
commodation to a particular situation and seeks the greater good of the Church. It 
only applies to matters of discipline and legitimate ecclesiastical ministration to an 
abnormal situation. In matters of dogma, there can only be akriheia (exactness), 
and economic is illegitimate. 

Even in the much-celebrated case of the validity of Anglican orders, the decisions 
of the several Orthodox churches which provisionally accepted them differ little from 
the decision of the Church of Greece in essence. We point this out, says Trembelas, 
because all these declarations require as a necessary condition the reception of Angli¬ 
can clerics into the Orthodox Church, after which their orders might be recognized 
as valid by economy. Nevertheless, this is a question to be finally settled by a Pan- 
Orthodox meeting. 

In general, Professor Trembelas’ position is quite consistent. He is familiar with all 
the sources and knows the history of the relations of Orthodox and Anglicanism very 
well. If at times he appears rather rigid, it is certainly not out of a lack of love for 
Anglicans or concern for union between the two churches. He feels, as we have tried 
to point out, that the terms of dialogue must be solidly based upon theological analysis 
and that true, organic union can only come on the basis of unity in dogma and faith. 
This, he feels, is the only positive approach to the question of dialogue with the 
Anglicans. 

— Robert Stephanopoulos 
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discussed. The place of the Newman Club in university and college life is amply 
presented and a list of colleges and universities with such a club appended, together 
with the pyolicy statement of the Newman chaplains. 

Catholics on Campus is an admirable protreptic piece and could well serve as a 
model for comparable guides for Protestant, Jewish, and Orthodox students. 

— John E. Rexine 


Geanakoplos, Deno John. Byzantine East and Latin West: Two Worlds of Chris^ 
tendom in Middle Ages and Renaissance. Studies in Ecclesiastical and Cultural 
History. New York: Harper and Row, Publishers, 1966. Harper Torchbooks TB 
1265: The Academy Library. Pp. x+206. 16 plates. 4 maps. 1 diagram. $1.95. 

These days in which the ecumenical spirit prevails are also characterized by some 
serious, commendable work that has advanced the cause of scholarship as well as better 
human understanding. Professor Deno Geanakoplos, who teaches history at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois and is the author of two very distinguished books (Emperor Michael 
Palaeologus and the West [1959] and Greek Scholars in Venice [1962]) and many 
articles, has long been interested in two worlds of Christendom, East and West, 
and is superbly equipped to produce yet another book that will be of value both to 
students of East-West relations and to students of Mediaeval and Renaissance history. 

Byzantine East and Latin West is not a unified book and is in no sense a general, 
definitive study of Byzantine-Latin relations in the Middle Ages and/or Renaissance. 
Rather, it is a series of heavily annotated related essays on certain aspects of Byzantine- 
Latin history that have been of particular interest to the author (some of which have 
appeared elsewhere). In the author’s own words, “The following studies are con¬ 
cerned with various aspects of the contacts between the two worlds. The main 
focus of the work is on the role of the Byzantine East, particularly in its interaction 
with the West in the ecclesiastical and cultural spheres” (p. 5). Part One (pp. 11- 
111) concerns itself with certain developments in the Middle Ages until the fall of 
Constantinople in 1453. Part Two (pp. 112-193) deals with the period of the Renais¬ 
sance from a few years before 1453 till about 1600, when the influences of Byzantine 
civilization on the West persisted, with even more striking effect than previously. 

Though most of the essays in this volume appear here for the first time, two of 
them will be familiar to readers of Church History. The essays in the first portion 
include a valuable discussion of the influences of Byzantine culture on the mediaeval 
Western world, a reconsideration of the ill-advised term and misapplied concept of 
Caesaropapism, and the Council of Florence (1438-1439) and the problem of the 
union between the Byzantine and Latin Churches. The second p>ortion includes a 
revealing description of the Greco-Byzantine colony in Venice and its significance in 
the Renaissance, the Cretan role in the transmission of Greco-Byzantine culture to 
Western Europe by way of Venice, and an overlooked post-Byzantine plan for relig¬ 
ious union with Rome, propounded by Maximos Margounios, the Cretan humanist- 
bishop who bequeathed his Latin library to Mount Athos. 

Byzantine East and Latin West contains much that Professor Geanakoplos has 
already discussed in greater detail elsewhere, but it also contains many ideas that are 
here made available for a better understanding of East-West relations for the first 
time. For too long have the Middle Ages and the Renaissance been looked at only 
from the Western point of view. Professor Geanakoplos provides the reader with a 
total historical perspective from which to view the impact of the East upon the West 
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and with the probing research opens up new areas to consider, particularly and fruit¬ 
fully revealing the role of the Greek colony in Venice and importance of the island 
of Crete. A more detailed study of the latter topic is planned by the author. 

Despite numerous seemingly unnecessary misprints, this book is an excellent starting 
point for anyone who wants an accurate historical analysis of the two worlds of 
Christendom in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance and consequently a better under¬ 
standing today of the Eastern and Western Christian worlds. 

— John E. Rexine 


Dumbarton Oaks Papers Number Nineteen. Washington, D.C.: The Dumbarton Oaks 

Center for Byzantine Studies (Trustees for Harvard University), 1965. Distributed 

by J. J. Austin, Publisher, Locust Valley, New York. Pp. xi+265. Illustrated. $12.00. 

The Dumbarton Oaks Papers have achieved a high reputation for the publication 
of articles concerning late classical, early mediaeval, and Byzantine civilization in the 
fields of art, architecture, history, theology, literature, and law since they were in¬ 
augurated in 1941; the current volume is no exception. One particular distinction of 
this volume is that it contains some of the articles that were presented to or at the 
1964 Dumbarton Oaks Symposium, which was entitled *‘The Byzantine Mission to 
the Slavs: Ss. Cyril and Methodius” (May 1964) and dedicated to Cyrillo-Methodian 
studies, but these are certainly not the only articles that would be of interest to 
readers of St. Vladimir^s Seminary Quarterly. 

It would be useful, then, to classify the articles as the “Slavic” ones and the “non- 
Slavic” ones. The first of the Slavic ones is by the Yugoslav Byzantine historian 
Professor George Ostrogorsky and is entitled “The Byzantine Background of the 
Moravian Mission” (pp. 3-18). In this article Professor Ostrogorsky raises the ques¬ 
tion, “What were the reasons for the powerful interest exerted by Byzantine culture 
upon the Slavic world at that particular time?” and seeks to answer it by studying 
the historical situation of the epoch and particularly the development of the previous 
centuries which preceded it. It is noted that the mission to Moravia was impressive 
evidence of Byzantine religious and cultural expansion, and in the slow process of 
regaining Sclavinias, the organization of the Thessalonian region as a Byzantine theme 
in the early ninth century was an important accomplishment. Thessalonica, with its 
bilingual population, was the chief gateway from the Empire to the Slavic world, and 
in the remarkable Constantine the Byzantine Empire and Church found an unusual 
person to make the Slavs aware of themselves. 

In his heavily documented article the late Professor George Soulis of the Univers¬ 
ity of California (Berkeley) deals with “The Legacy of Cyril and Methodius to the 
Southern Slavs” (pp. 21-43) and demonstrates how the work of the Slavic apostles 
was saved for the Slavs and Europe by Bulgaria when its ruler Boris, in his attempt 
to establish a national church, sheltered and encouraged the refugee missionaries. In 
this way, the tradition of Cyril and Methodius was preserved and developed at Ochrid 
and Preslav and was further transmitted to the Serbs and Russians, who succeeded in 
transmuting the Byzantine presuppositions into a program of national self-determina¬ 
tion and universal equality, with si>ecial stress on the sovereign rights of Slavic and 
any other vernacular in the Church and in spiritual matters. “By enriching and 
developing the language created by the Slavic apostles, so that it could express even 
the most subtle thoughts, the Bulgarian authors and translators secured for it a 
privileged position beside Greek and Latin as a literary language in mediaeval 
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and with the probing research opens up new areas to consider, particularly and fruit¬ 
fully revealing the role of the Greek colony in Venice and importance of the island 
of Crete. A more detailed study of the latter topic is planned by the author. 

Despite numerous seemingly unnecessary misprints, this book is an excellent starting 
point for anyone who wants an accurate historical analysis of the two worlds of 
Christendom in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance and consequently a better under¬ 
standing today of the Eastern and Western Christian worlds. 

— John E. Rexine 
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Europe. This Old Church Slavic language (or as it is sometimes termed with certain 
justice, Old Bulgarian) became the vehicle of literary expression for all the Orthodox 
Slavs. It remained such in a revised form until the end of the eighteenth century, 
and has survived as the liturgical language of the Slavic Orthodox Church. And when 
the vernacular idioms of the Southern and Eastern Slavs emerged, it was under the 
direct influence of Old Church Slavic that they attained literary maturity” (p. 38). 
Professor Soulis puts it so well that it is worth quoting two more sentences from the 
same page: “A still greater achievement of the Bulgarians consisted in preserving 
intact the Cyrillo-Methodian precepts, while at the same time freely assimilating the 
culture of Byzantium, and subsequently disseminating the resulting synthesis among 
the Serbs, the Rumanians, and the Russians. By their example as well as by their 
activity, the Bulgarians fostered the growth of other national cultures along similar 
lines” (ibid.). 

In his article on “The Heritage of Cyril and Methodius in Russia” (pp. 47-65), 
Dimitri Obolensky admits that his subject is vast and that his treatment will be 
limited, proceeding chronologically and concentrating on the period which begins 
with the official acceptance of Christianity in the late tenth century and ends in the 
early twelfth. It was in the eleventh century that Russian literature was bom and 
that Russian national consciousness found its expression. The main theme of this 
paper is the heritage of Cyril and Methodius in eleventh century Russia and is pre¬ 
ceded by a brief sketch of its antecedents on Russian soil and followed by an epilogue 
that shows its effect on late mediaeval Russia. The aims of this article are to show 
that the significance of the Moravian mission of Constantine and Methodius and its 
relevance to the cultural history of the Eastern Slavs were appreciated in mediaeval 
Russia and to outline the history of the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition in mediaeval 
Russia and to evaluate the role it played in the culture and thought of the Eastern 
Slavs. Both aims are accomplished clearly and interestingly. 

Antonin Dost^rs article on “The Origins of the Slavonic Liturgy” (pp. 69-87) is 
the last of the Slavic articles and an important one which effectively demonstrates 
that the two brothers, who were both Greeks, thought like Greeks, were firm patriots, 
and did bring the Byzantine liturgy to Moravia. Professor Dostal reaches the follow¬ 
ing conclusions: (1) all Slavonic liturgical texts need more thorough analysis con¬ 
cerning their manuscript tradition and linguistic structure, especially the Euchologium 
Sinaiticum. Only thus can it be determined which texts belong to the Moravian pe¬ 
riod; (2) The problem of the authorship of the Kievan Leaflets embracing the trans¬ 
lation of a Roman sacramentary must be subjected to more critical study. It cannot 
be proved with certainty that they were translated by Constantine; (3) Constantine 
and Methodius first introduced the Slavonic language into the Byzantine liturgy, and 
most likely into that of St. John Chrysostom; (4) The Gregorian sacramentary from 
Padua, which may be the basis of the Greek liturgy of St. Peter, was translated and 
introduced into the liturgy at a later date, probably still in Moravia or Bohemia; 
(5) A Western liturgy may well have existed in Moravia before the arrival of Con¬ 
stantine and Methodius; (6) If a Czech origin of the Kievan Leaflets should be 
demonstrated, then the question as to how the liturgy of St. Peter reached Bohemia 
would arise; (7) It is possible that the Slavonic language was introduced into the 
Mass slowly. In the administration of the sacraments, and in other liturgical func¬ 
tions, Slavonic was utilized, as is demonstrated in the oldest portion of the Eucholo¬ 
gium of Sinai; (8) It is very probable that the Slavonic liturgy reached Poland, but 
it is uncertain whether this occurred during the Moravian period or after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Moravian Empire; (9) The Slavonic liturgy is a major contribution to 
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Slavic culture, whose poetic language continued to inspire Slavic poetry* and litera¬ 
ture for many centuries. 

The five remaining major articles in the volume are principally archaeological, 
though one may be described as historical and another as philological or textual. 
Romilly J. H. Jenkins, in “The Chronological Accuracy of the ‘Logothete’ for the 
Years A.D. 867-913” (pp. 91-112), puts forward the hypothesis that in writing his 
accounts of the reigns of Basil I, Leo VI, and Alexander, Symeon the “Logothete,” a 
contemporary and admirer of Romanus I, relied for this chronology on a series of 
Annals and that, when the basic data are disinterred from his text, these constitute 
absolute chronological criteria from which there can be no appeal. “The Apse Mosaics 
of St. Sophia at Istanbul: Report on Work Carried Out in 1964” (pp. 115-148) by 
Cyril Mango and Ernest J. W. Hawkins is naturally a very important document on 
the greatest of Byzantine cathedrals and is specifically concerned with the mosaics 
decorating the apse and bema, which involve a commemorative inscription on the 
face of the apse semi-dome, two standing archangels in the soffit of the bema, and 
various ornamental borders. The report given here is restricted to factual description 
of the mosaics and the chronological evidence that may be drawn from them, as 
interpreted in the light of what little evidence mediaeval sources provide. Sirarpie der 
Nersessian, in “A Psalter and New Testament Manuscript at Dumbarton Oaks” (pp. 
155-183), discusses a MS which was formerly No. 49 at the Mount Athos Monastery 
of the Pantokrator and acquired in September of 1962 by Dumbarton Oaks from a 
dealer in Western Europe. The document has long been mentioned in all studies dedi¬ 
cated to Psalter illustration or to ConstantinopK>litan art of the eleventh century, but 
its miniatures have not been considered in toto and, mirahile dictu, those which 
accompany the New Testament hardly ever recorded. Dr. Der Nersessian corrects this. 
Alison Frantz’s “From Paganism to Christianity in the Temples of Athens” (pp. 187- 
205) demonstrates that “the conception of the gods departing from their temples, 
each to be replaced at once by the saint with the most closely comparable attributes, 
to whom the worshipp>ers obediently transferred their allegiance in response to im¬ 
perial decree, probably bears little relation to the truth” (p. 188). Through Athenian 
archaeology Miss Frantz concludes that “it was by virtue of necessity rather than in 
token of a victorious faith that the temples of the old dispensation became the prov¬ 
ince of the new” (p. 205). Philip Grierson the numismatist reports on “Two Byzan¬ 
tine Coin Hoards of the Seventh and Eighth Centuries at Dumbarton Oaks” (pp. 
209-228). The earlier and larger of the two hoards (216 solidi) was reported found 
in Southwestern Asia Minor in the vicinity of Aydin (ancient Tralles) some 25 miles 
from the sea and is here called Aydin II; The second hoard is composed entirely 
of Byzantine solidi of the last decades of the seventh and first of the eighth century; 
all are of the mint of Syracuse and consequently called the Sicilian hoard. 

There are five minor articles in this volume called “Notes.” The first of these 
is a repK>rt on recent archaeological excavations connected with the hitherto un¬ 
identified church of St. Polyeuktos, built by Anicia Juliana, probably in A.D. 524- 
527, and is called “Excavations at Sara^hane in Istanbul: First Preliminary Report” 
(pp. 231-236), by R. Martin Harrison and Nezi Firatli. Carl D. Sheppard, in his 
note on “A Radiocarbon Date for the Wooden Tie Beams in the West Gallery of St. 
Sophia, Istanbul” (pp. 237-240), re|x>rts on four specimens of wood submitted to 
radiocarbon analysis and concludes that the wood of the beam itself is AD. 470 ±: 70 
and the wood casings A.D. 830 ±70. Also pointed out is the presence in Byzantine 
art before the tenth century and after the sixth of elements associated with Sassanian 
art. In his short article called “A Note on Nicetas-David Paphlago and the Vita 
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Ignatir (pp. 241-247), Romilly J. H. Jenkins concludes that Nicetas-David Paphlago, 
rhetor, didaskalos, “philosopher,” and monk (but at no time bishop of Dadybra), 
was one man, whether as author of encomia^ or of VI, or in the pages (A VE. Donald 
M. Niool gives us a prosopographical note on “Constantine Akropolites” (pp. 249- 
256), who was a son of the statesman and historian (1217-1282). Emperor Michael 
VIII Palaiologos took an active interest in his upbringing and education, but Con¬ 
stantine was an outspoken critic of Michael’s unionist p>olicy with Rome and of Patri¬ 
arch John Bekkos. The final note on “The Byzantine Mission to the Slavs” (pp. 257- 
265) by Harvard’s Professor Roman Jakobson constitutes the report on the Dumbar¬ 
ton Oaks Symposium of 1964 and concluding remarks about crucial problems of 
Cyrillo-Methodian studies, 

Dumbarton Oaks Papers Number Nineteen is lavishly illustrated by more than 
one hundred plates, figures, and sketches of first-rate quality. The articles represent 
accurately current activity in Byzantine studies in history, archaeology, and philology 
and indicate quite clearly the solid, productive work that is being done in this ever¬ 
growing field of knowledge. 

— John E. Rexine 


The Art of Prayer: An Orthodox Anthology. Compiled by Igumen Chariton of Valamo, 

translated by E. Kadloubovsky and E. M. Palmer, edited with an Introduction by 

Timothy Ware, London: Faber & Faber, 1966. Pp. 287. $8.00. 

It would be difficult to overpraise this book. The compiler, translators, and editor 
of The Art of Prayer all deserve a great deal of credit for presenting twentieth-century 
Orthodox Christians with an anthology which has truly plumbed the depths of East¬ 
ern Orthodox spirituality. One can predict that the book will have a great success 
both among theologians and laymen. And one can hope that its lucid presentation 
of the “art of prayer” will enable many to commence an active and intelligent life 
of prayer. 

The genesis of this book occurred when Igumen Chariton, the superior of the 
Valamo monastery on the Russo-Finnish border, decided to copy down in a notebook 
those passages from the works of the Fathers and from Russian spiritual directors 
which had been of particular assistance both to him and to those under his spiritual 
supervision. After fleeing from the Bolsheviks, Igumen Chariton decided in 1936 to 
commit his notebook to print, with the aim of communicating its contents to as wide 
an audience as possible. The Russian edition rapidly became very popular among the 
emgres and was soon acknowledged to be the best existing introduction to the Eastern 
Orthodox theory of prayer. More accessible in style than the Philocalia and the 
Patristic spiritual classics, this anthology was able to “reach” an incredibly wide and 
varied class of readers. The book’s success no doubt inspired the translators to under¬ 
take their work. 

The translation itself is a masterpiece. The prose in which it is written would be 
the envy of many English stylists, and the translators’ deft handling of an almost 
impossible-to-translate ascetical terminology deserves a great deal of commendation. 
Anyone who has ever attempted to translate Russian ascetical or spiritual literature 
into English will be well aware of the difficulties which the translators have master¬ 
fully surmounted. 

The introduction by Timothy Ware is a gem in itself. Assuming no prior knowledge 
of the Orthodox spiritual tradition by the reader. Ware sets out to provide in a few 
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The introduction by Timothy Ware is a gem in itself. Assuming no prior knowledge 
of the Orthodox spiritual tradition by the reader. Ware sets out to provide in a few 
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pages a framework within which the anthology should be considered. Ware should 
be congratulated for the clarity of his presentation. Of particular value are the con¬ 
cise definitions which he gives to terms with such technical value and high nuance 
as “body,” “heart,” “soul,” and “spirit.” Aided by Ware’s definitions the reader is 
well prepared to penetrate the terminology of the anthology. Likewise, Ware’s at¬ 
tempt to relate the material of the collection to those living in the world is very 
valuable. He points out both the rewards to be expected and the pitfalls to be avoided 
in undertaking the path of mental prayer which is marked out by the anthology. 

The great majority of the selections which make up the book are taken from the 
pen of Bishop Theofan the Recluse, a nineteenth-century Russian spiritual director 
who gave up his bishopric to engage in a life of study, solitude, and prayer. Theofan’s 
writing evidences an extremely happy combination of simplicity of expression and 
depth of thought, a combination which allows him to communicate the most intricate 
secrets of the heart in a manner accessible to anyone who is not blind to the reality 
of the spiritual world. Theofan’s success is due in large part to a carefully selected 
and highly effective imagery which vividly imprints a spiritual truth on the mind of 
the reader. Thus, for example, in referring to one whose constant remembrance of 
God is undermined by wandering thoughts, he remarks, 

His thoughts can no more be arrested than the wind; his bad feelings 
and worthless impulses can no more be evaded than the stench of a corpse; 
his mind, like a wet and frozen bird, cannot rise to the remembrance of 
God (p. 166). 

In proclaiming the medicinal effect of humiliation, he observes: 

When you feel that you are being maligned, accept it: it is a kind of 
healing mud-bath (p. 242). 

And in pointing out the correct approach to the Bible, he states, 

A man is indeed unwise if he reads diligently the words of God but 
fails to ponder over them, not making himself feel their meaning and not 
practicing them in actual life. For then the word of God flows through 
him like water in a gutter, without entering him or leaving a trace (p. 246). 

The central concern of Bishop Theofan, Ignatii Brianchaninov, and the other 
writers whose spiritual directions are collected in The Art of Prayer is the Jesus 
Prayer. He who seeks after constant communion with God must first descend from 
the mind, where a myriad of “thoughts” are swarming about like so many mosquitos, 
into the heart, the center of his being. Without such a “descent” spiritual perfection 
is impossible, for the mind will always wander, the attention will always be dissipated. 
One must “stand with one’s mind in one’s heart” in order to truly meet Gk>d. And 
the best way to attain this “concentration” is the Jesus Prayer, which, being both 
short and simple, allows one to concentrate his attention and resist the wandering 
impulses of the mind. In addition, as Ware points out, the Jesus Prayer represents a 
perfect combination of adoration and compunction—“Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
God... have mercy on me, a sinner.” And, most importantly, the prayer is Christo- 
centric, accenting both the humanity (“Lord Jesus Christ”) and the divinity (“Son 
of Gkxl”) of the Incarnate Word. This shortest of prayers is, therefore, astonishingly 
rich in content. When constantly repeated it succeeds in bringing the God-Man into 
our hearts, and the result of this mystical presence is nothing other than a process 
of deification. The Art of Prayer thus demonstrates what happens when Palamite 
theology and the Hesychast method of prayer are applied to human existence. The 
uncreated light with which St. Seraphim of Sarov and a host of other Eastern saints 
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were seen to shine is rendered understandable, even logical, by the selections of Igu- 
men Chariton’s anthology. Transfiguration is the inevitable result of a maximalist 
application of the Orthodox “art of prayer.” 

It would be a great mistake to regard mental prayer as the exclusive property of 
monasticism. All Christians are called to descend with the mind into the heart, to 
stand in constant remembrance of their Creator and Redeemer. “Is the Jesus Prayer 
obligatory for laymen, and not only for monks?” asks Bishop Justin. And he answers, 
“Indeed it is obligatory, for, as we said, every Christian should be united with the 
Lord in his heart, and the best means to achieve such a union is precisely the Jesus 
Prayer.” (p. 88). 

The only drawback of this remarkable book is a certain repetition of material, 
which can at times make for tedious reading. This drawback, however, drowns in the 
sea of spiritual insight made available to the reader. One would hop)e, in addition, 
that the book will be made available in a less expensive edition; the price of the 
present printing is extremely steep and could prove an obstacle to its being purchased 
by general readers of religious books. 

— John Dunlop 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Stuber, Stanley I., (ed.). The Illustrated Bible and Church Handbook. New York: 
Association Press, 1966, Pp. 532. $5.95. 

This picture book will excite a good deal of attention and will no doubt enjoy 
wide circulation, both because of the reputation of the editor {How We Got Our 
Denominations and Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants) and because of the 
nature of the book itself. Pictorial publications have become extremely popular in our 
day of instcint products, and though this kind of product may be deprecated, it still 
serves a purpose that reaches myriads of otherwise uninformed people. So it will un¬ 
doubtedly be with the volume under review. 

The Illustrated Bible and Church Handbook contains 3,733 selected topics, 1,932 
illustrations, 1,692 Bible references, eighteen full-page charts, and a sixteen page 
index. These statistics are in themselves impressive and reveal the wealth of informa¬ 
tion contained in these pages, all of it clearly illustrated and simply written. The three 
major divisions cover the Bible (a “Who’s Who” of the Bible and facts about the 
Bible); the Church (a “Who’s Who” of Church history, facts about the Church, 
symbols of the Church, and facts about Christmas); and Hymns of the Church (“Who’s 
Who” among hymn writers, stories of favorite hymns, and an index of names, sub¬ 
jects, and hymns). The material generally is Western-oriented with only occasional 
entries for Eastern Church history and traditions. For example, the hymn section 
does not include a single Orthodox hymn and no Orthodox patriarchs—living or 
dead—^are apparently considered worthy of inclusion. The book as a whole suffers from 
what might be described as “Western provincialism.” 

Still, parents, ministers, church schools and others will undoubtedly find this a 
handy reference work on a popular level for their children, their friends, and them¬ 
selves. For information on the Eastern Church they will have to look elsewhere. 

— John E. Rexine 


Whalen, William J. Catholics on Campus: A Guide for Catholic Students in Secular 

Colleges and Universities, Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 1%5. 

Fourth Printing. Pp. 125. $1.25. Pai>erback. 

In this concise guide a Catholic layman and English professor at Purdue Uni¬ 
versity, well known to many Roman Catholics from his writings, has provided Cath¬ 
olic students on non-Catholic campuses with a realistic approach to their secular educa¬ 
tional experience. The book is addressed to an ever-increasing number of such students, 
who are now estimated to number 775,000 and by the end of the decade may reach a 
million. 

Professor Whalen’s book is an admirable source of practical advice for the Catholic 
student who wants to preserve his religious and spiritual integrity and at the same 
time get the most out of his educational experience in a meaningful and reasonable 
way. The various kinds of American colleges, classroom experiences, student activities, 
study habits, fraternities, sexual relations, moral problems, church attendance and 
other matters of direct importance to the Catholic student are sensibly and honestly 
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The Seminary 


EPISCOPAL CONSECRATION 

On Saturday, May 6, Archimandrite Theodosius (Lazor), an alumnus of the 
Seminary (’60), was consecrated Bishop of Washington, at Holy Virgin Protection 
Cathedral in New York City. The bishops participating in the consecration were 
His Eminence Ireney, Metropolitan of All America and Canada, and Their Graces 
Silas, Bishop of Amphipolis; Nikon, Archbishop of Brooklyn; Sylvester, Archbishop 
of Montreal; Mark, Bishop of Levke; and Kiprian, Bishop of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania. Bishop Theodosius is the fourth St. Vladimir’s alumnus to accede 
to the Episcopate. 

ORDINATIONS 

Father Theodore Fryntzko (’53) was ordained to the Diaconate on Wednesday, 
April 5, at Holy Trinity Cathedral, Chicago, and to the Holy Priesthood on Friday, 
April 7 (Annunciation Day) at the Church of the Nativity of the Viirgin Mary, 
Madison, III., by His Grace John, Archbishop of Chicago. 

Father Thaddeus Wojcik (’68) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood on Satur¬ 
day, May 6, by His Grace Theodosius, Bishop of Washington, at Holy Virgin Pro¬ 
tection Cathedral in New York City. 

Sabah Sadaka (’67) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence Philip, 
Metropolitan of the New York Archdiocese of the Antiochean Patriarchate, at St. 
Nicholas Cathedral, Brooklyn, New York 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 

Commencement exercises, presided over by His Eminence, Metropolitan Ireney, 
were held in the Antony Bashir Auditorium after a prayer service in the chapel on 
June 2, 1967. The following students received the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity: 
David Black, cum laude (thesis: The Iconology of St, Theodore the Studite). 
John Boojamra, cum laude (thesis: Science and Faith in St. Basil*s Treatment 
of the Hexaemeron). 

Fr. Efrem DeSocio (thesis: The Orthodox Doctrine of Mards Original Purity), 
Theodore Heckman, cum laude (thesis: Spiritual Strife and the Grace of God 
in the Fathers of the Eastern Orthodox Church). 

Oleg Olas (thesis: The Priest in the Parish: Controversy over the Statutes of 
the Orthodox Church in America, 1955-1963), 

Ibrahim Sarrouj (thesis: St. Ignatius of Antioch and Docetism). 

Joseph Sigrist (thesis: The Local Church in St. Ignatius St. Irenaeus). 

Fr. Eugene Tarris, cum laude (thesis: A Commentary on Psalm 9). 

John Townsend, magna cum laude (thesis: The Patristic Comimentaries on 
Romans 5:12-21: Translation and Analysis.) 

Fr. Eugene Vansuch (thesis: The Carpatho-Russian Uniates: Past and Present), 
Deacon T. G. Zachariah (thesis: The Roman Catholic Instrusion in the Life 
of the St. Thomas Orthodox Christians in India). 

The graduation of five other students of the class of ’67 was postponed until Feb¬ 
ruary. 
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FACULTY 

Father John Meyendorff delivered a paper on “Historical Relativism and 
Christian Dogma” at the annual meeting of the American Theological Society, 
New York (March 31); spoke on “Authority and Freedom in the Church” at the 
Faith and Order Conference of Southern California, Los Angeles (April 4); was 
the speaker at the annual lecture sponsored by the Orthodox Clergy Fellowship of 
the Twin Cities, Minneapolis (April 9); and was the chairman of a symposium on 
“Justinian and Eastern Christendom” at the Dumbarton Oaks Center for Byzantine 
Studies, Washington, D.C., where he delivered a paper on “Justinian, the Empire 
and the Church.” On May 18-23, he took part in a consultation in Rome on the 
“Apostolicity of the Church,” sponsored by the Faith and Order Commission of the 
World Council of Churches and the Vatican’s Secretariate for Christian Unity. 

Father Alexander Schmemann lectured on Orthodox theology at Marian College 
and the Christian Seminary, Indianapolis (April 4-5), at the GOYA Retreat in 
Lexington, Massachusetts (April 8), at the annual meeting of the Religious Educa¬ 
tion Association in New York City (April 11), at St. Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, 
Kansas (April 13), at Western Maryland College (April 16), and at Mount Holy¬ 
oke College (April 21). He was the main speaker at the annual conference of the 
Russian Student Christian Movement in Paris (May 13-15) and gave a lecture on 
“The Tasks of Orthodox Theology” to the faculty and students of St. Sergius In¬ 
stitute in Paris (May 12). On April 5, Archbishop lakovos, in the presence of 
Metropolitan Ireney, elevated him to the rank of Protopresbyter of the Ecumenical 
Throne. His book World as Sacrament was published in London, 
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Notes on Contributors 


Father Nicholas Afanasiev (i“1966) was Professor of 
Canon Law, St. Sergius Theological Institute, Paris. 

Archbishop Basil (Krivocheine), a well-known author 
of books on Byzantine theology, is Archbishop of Brus¬ 
sels, Belgium (Moscow Patriarchate). 

John B. Dunlop (’68) is a student at the Seminary. 

Veselin Kesich is Professor of New Testament and 
Greek. 

Father John Meyendorff is Professor of Church His¬ 
tory and Patristics. 

John E. Rexine is Associate Professor of Classics and 
Department Chairman, Colgate University. 

Father William P. Schneirla is Assistant Professor of 
Old Testament. 

Father Robert Stephanopoulos is a parish priest in 
Rye, N.Y., and a member of the Ecumenical Com¬ 
mission, Standing Conference of Bishops. 
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